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WORLD LABOR TODAY* 

Highlights of Trade Unions on Six Continents 

1945-1952 

By ROBERT J. ALEXANDER 

The modern trade union movement was brought into being by the 
factory system and machine production. During the early part of the 
nineteenth century, numerous unions were organized in Great Britain, 
France, Germany, the United States, and other lands. It was not, how- 
ever, until the latter part of the century that many of the most important 
activities of organized labor were regarded as within the law, and that 
organized labor attained a permanent "place in the sun." 

I. LABOR'S INTERNATIONALS 

The trade union movement first became prominent as an interna- 
tional force in the beginning of the twentieth century with the forma- 
tion in 1903 of the International Secretariat of National Trade Union 
Centers, later named the International Federation of Trade Unions. 
In 1913, a*year before the outbreak of the first World War, this organi- 
zation claimed a membership of 8,000,000 in 16 countries, out of a 
total trade union membership in 30 countries of twice that number. 

World War I caused a collapse of international trade unions, but, 
with the coming of peace, the movement entered upon a new era of 
influence. In December, 1919, the trade unionists affiliated with the 
IFTU reached a peak of 23,000,000 in 21 countries, out of a total 
membership in 30 countries of 42,000,000. Splits, due to the bitter 
fight between the Socialist and Communist parties and the rise of 
Fascism and Nazism, among other factors, greatly weakened the trade 
union movement, and the advent of World War II further shattered 
it as an international force. 

World Federation of Trade Unions 

During the war, the IFTU lingered on, but there was consider- 
able feeling in favor of forming a world-wide united labor movement, 
including the unions from the USSR. The lead in this direction was 
taken by the war-time Anglo-Russian Trade Union Committee, which, 

(*) This manuscript deals with the trade union movement in all important 
countries with the exception of the United States and Russia, which require more 
detailed, separate treatment than a general survey pamphlet can give. 
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with the American CIO, called a preliminary conference in Loudon 
in February 1945. 

This conference was followed by the calling of a Congress in 
Paris in October of 1945 attended by delegates from 56 countries, 
claiming 65 million members. The upshot of this conference was the 
formation of the World Federation of Trade Unions, with which the 
old IFTU soon merged. Within a few months, the new world labor 
body included within its ranks all important national labor organiza- 
l ions with the exception of the AFL of the United States and the CGT 
of Argentina. 

Louis Saillant of the French CGT was elected the secretary-general 
of the new Federation. Although he was not a Communist when elected 
secretary-general, following his election he leaned increasingly to the 
Communist side. During his subsequent tour of Korea and Greece, his 
speeches bristled with denunciation of British, American, and local 
authorities, while he expressed little criticism of Communist countries. 
Non-Communist trade union leaders, in the nature of the case, 
disagreed with these tactics. No sharp cleavage between the Com- 
munist and anti-Communist forces within the Confederation, however, 
appeared until the announcement of the Marshall Plan. Saillant de- 
nounced this Plan in the name of the Federation. The anti-Communist 
hade union leaders in Great Britain, Holland and the United States 
immediately protested and demanded the calling of a special con- 
ference of European members of the WFTU to discuss the Marshall 
Plan. When Saillant refused to call such a conference, the British 
Trade Union Congress called one in its own name, attended by the 
British, Scandinavian, and Benelux unions, by the AFL and CTO, and 
by minority anti-Communist groups in the French and Italian labor 
federations. This laid the basis for the Trade Union Advisory Com- 
mittee which was established once the European Recovery Program 
got under way. 

Meanwhile, at a special meeting of the WFTU executive in Rome 
in April, 1948, the British, American and Dutch delegates pushed 
through a seven-point program to limit the authority of Saillant. The 
delegates agreed that "the organs of the World Federation of Trade 
Unions shall not be used to publish or circulate attacks against the 
policy or the administration of affiliated national centers," and that 
any national center could propose agenda items; thai ihe executive 
should meet every three months, and thai the WFTU's permanent of- 
ficials should not hold office in other organizations. 

Spokesmen for boih sides announced thai they felt a workable 
compromise had been reached. However, Saillanl and other WFTU 



officials continued bitterly to attack the Marshall Plan and all those 
who supported it. As a result, the British, American and Dutch mem- 
bers of the executive suggested, as its January, 1949, meeting, that the 
WFTU "suspend" activities for a six-months' period. When this was 
rejected, they withdrew, followed, in the next few months, by the WFTU 
affiliates in Canada, Ireland, Denmark, South Africa, Iceland, New 
Zealand, Luxembourg, Belgium, Sweden^ Switzerland, Norway, Austria 
and Australia. 

The WFTU held its Second World Congress in Milan in June, 
1949, with claimed representation from 53 national trade union groups 
with 72,000,000 members. This Congress passed resolutions denounc- 
ing the British TUC and the CIO and those present pledged their re- 
spective bodies to continue the World Federation's work. In view of 
the hostility of the international trade secretariats to the WFTU, the 
Congress decided to launch trade departments within the WFTU. It 
denounced the Marshall Plan as "an imperialist device" to foment a 
new world war, and authorized the calling of a WFTU Asiatic Con- 
ference for the end of 1949. This Asiatic Conference, attended by 
delegates from WFTU affiliates in Asia and Australasia, met in Pei- 
ping, China, in December 1949, and set up a Far Eastern Regional 
headquarters in Peiping. 
■w 
The International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 

Meanwhile, those groups which had withdrawn from the WFTU, 
joined by the AFL, held a conference in London in December, 1949, 
to form a new group, the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. This new body brought within its fold most West European 
trade union federations, the AFL and CIO in the United States, the 
majority of the Latin American unions, the two leading federations 
of India, the principal unions of Japan, and important groups in 
Asia, Africa and the West Indies. It was estimated that the delegates 
who took part in this Congress represented 47 million workers. 

J. H. Oldenbroek of the Netherlands was named general secretary 
of the ICFTU, and an executive of eighteen was set up, while a head- 
quarters was established in Brussels, Belgium. 

The ICFTU received the support of the International Transport 
Workers Federation and other international industrial and craft sec- 
retariats which had resisted all attempts to integrate them into the 
WFTU. Strongly anti-Communist in their composition, the federations 
welcomed the formation of the ICFTU and cooperated closely with it. 



Soon after it was organized, the ICFTU established two regional 
subsidiaries in Europe and America and sent delegations to the Far 
East, the Near East and Africa to study the union situation and to 
suggest the scheduling of a conference for an Asiatic regional con- 
ference in 1951, a suggestion which was accepted. Delegations were 
sent to the Middle East and to Africa early in 1951. 

The Second World Congress of the ICFTU was held from July 
4 to 12, 1951, in Milan, Italy. There were 56 organizations repre- 
senting 52.5 million workers from 48 countries. The Confederation 
made several important decisions, particularly stressing the need of 
aiding the organization of trade unions in the countries of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America where the labor movements are weaker than they 
are in Europe and North America. 

The Congress passed resolutions concerning the battle against in- 
flation and the problem of immigration, favored the Schuman Plan, 
denounced attacks by various governments on trade union rights, and 
dealt with other subjects. A plea for "unity" from the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions was rejected. J. H. Oldenbroek of the Neth- 
erlands was reelected General Secretary, and Sir Vincent Tewson, 
general secretary of the British Trades Union Congress, was elected 
president. Since the Congress, the Australian Council of Trade Unions 
and several other national groups have been accepted for membership 
and in 1952 the ICFTU had a combined membership of 53.5 million. 

At present writing, one unresolved problem is the relationship 
between the ICFTU and the Christian unions. The London Congress 
agreed that national affiliates of the International Federation of Chris- 
tian Trade Unions could join the ICFTU if, within two years, they 
decided to which group they wished to belong. During this period, 
however, nothing was done to dissolve the Christian Federation, 
nor had any of its affiliates withdrawn and joined the ICFTU. Rela- 
tions between the two groups have grown increasingly more strained. 

Other International Labor Groups 

In the beginning of the fifties, the Christian Unions constituted 
the largest international group unaffiliated with the two major trade 
union internationals. Another unaffiliated group was the Anarcho- 
Syndicalists in the underground CNT of Spain, in Sweden and in a 
number of Latin American countries. Finally there was the World 
Union of Trade Unions to which labor organizations of liberal orienta- 
tion from a half dozen European countries belonged. Independent of 
all workers internationals in the early fifties was the Argentine CGT. 
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II. A GENERAL SURVEY OF POST-WAR DEVELOPMENTS 

As for the development of the trade unions following World War 
II in various countries of the world, that development differed widely. 
In West Europe, the unions, having played a leading part in the anti- 
Nazi underground, grew rapidly. In East Europe, the new Communist- 
dominated regimes favored the development of unions under strict 
Communist control. In Britain, the 1945 Labor victory emphasized the 
fact that trade unions there had reached an all-time high in member- 
ship and influence. 

On the American Continent, organized labor in the United States 
emerged from the war with nearly 15,000,000 members and consti- 
tuted the world's strongest free labor movement. In Latin America, 
trade unionism had grown during World War II by leaps and bounds 
and, by 1945, most Latin American industrial and transportation work- 
ers were organized. 

In the East, too, organized labor during the war had increased 
in strength. In India, industrialization, hastened by World War II, had 
aided the unions' growth, though, by 1945, only a small percentage 
of the workers were members of trade unions. Elsewhere in Asia, 
union movements flowered swiftly after the rolling back of the Jap- 
anese invasion. In Japan itself, one of the first preoccupations of the 
Allied Government was that of helping to develop a healthy, demo- 
cratic trade union movement, although the Japanese Government as 
constituted in the early fifties seemed somewhat anti-union in its com- 
position. In Australia and New Zealand, which possessed Labor gov- 
ernments at the conclusion of the war, the traditionally strong labor 
movement emerged with added power and prestige. 

In countries where Communists remained a minority, Communists 
sought to use labor as a means of gaining power. This resulted in a 
separation of the Communist from the non-Communist unions. In 
France and Italy, the Communists remained in control of the largest 
group. Elsewhere non-Communists were in general the larger element. 
Internationally, as has been indicated, this struggle culminated in a 
split in the WFTU and the formation of the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions. 

In Communist and non-Communist countries alike, the unions, 
following World War II, faced the labor productivity problem. The 
destruction resulting from the war and the stirring of the masses in 
the world's "underdeveloped" areas, combined to create a great de- 
mand for material goods. At the same time, the almost universal desire 



of the workers after the war was to relax and to take things easy. 
Union leaders were faced with the problem of how to increase output 
and raise the standard of living of their constituents through collective 
bargaining and social legislation. 

As far as the so-called "backward" areas are concerned, the years 
after World War II were marked by the rapid growth of the labor 
movement. In Japan a completely new movement of 6,000,000 workers 
appeared. In India the unions mushroomed. Elsewhere in East Asia, 
unions began to play an important role. In Africa, labor movements 
of significant proportions developed in most British and French col- 
onies. Organized labor in Latin America continued to expand. 

The post-war trends in the field of organized labor will be con- 
sidered in the following pages in most of the important countries of 
the world. We are, however, in this pamphlet, leaving Out of considera- 
tion the labor movements of the United States with which most Amer- 
ican readers are already familiar/ 1 ) and, on the other hand, the Rus- 
sian unions which have been transformed into institutions that are a 
far cry from trade unionism as conceived by most Americans. 

III. WESTERN EUROPE 



1. Great Britain 

One of the great centers of the free trade union movements of 
the day is Western Europe, and the strongest free labor movement 
in Europe is in Great Britain. 

The 1945-52 period in Britain was marked by the existence of 
the first fully responsible Labor Government in the history of that 
country. The presence of the Labor Party in power did much to aid 
the growth of the trade unions. By 1947 the unions had over 9,000,000 
members, representing almost 50 per cent of the civilian labor force. 
Eighty-five per cent of these were affiliated with the Trades Union 
Congress. 

One of the first acts of the Labor Government was the repeal of 
the 1927 Trade Disputes Act and, with this repeal, the removal of 
all restrictions on the direct affiliation by government employees to 
the Labor Party. By early 1950, 78 of the TUC's 187 unions belonged 
to the party. In February, 1950, 146 trade unionists were elected to 
Parliament as Labor candidates, all but six of whom had been offi- 



(i) See Theresa Wolfson and Joseph Glazer, Forward March of American 
Labor (League for Industrial Democracy, 15^) . 



dally endorsed by their own unions. Politically most successful in 
the 1950 campaign was the National Union of Mineworkers which 
elected all of its 37 endorsed candidates. 

By mid-century, the only other political element of importance 
in the unions in Britain was the Communist Party. During the post- 
war years, Communists lost much support in the Mineworkers Union, 
the Amalgamated Engineering Union and others, though remaining 
strong among the London dockers and transport employees. In 1948, 
after the Communists announced their intention of using their influence 
in the unions to sabotage the Marshall Plan, the TUC called for a 
purging of Communists from all posts of influence in affiliated organi- 
zations, and the Communist influence declined drastically. 

The British trade unions have been faced with many problems 
since the close of World War II. One of the most vexatious of these 
has been the wages policy. The government, anxious to check inflation, 
has constantly appealed to the TUC for its cooperation. The Trades 
Union Congress, in turn, repeatedly endorsed the principle of "wage 
stabilization," approving an increase in wage rates only (1) when 
such an increase was related to the growth of industrial productivity; 

(2) when union contracts called for automatic wage increases, and 

(3) when workers had been receiving sub-standard wages. 

When the pound was devalued in the Fall of 1949, the TUC re- 
iterated its wage stabilization policy and even asked constituent unions 
to forego wage increases provided for by cost-of-living escalator 
clauses. However, TUC affiliates, which inserted in their contracts such 
cost-of-livirTg provisions, rejected this suggestion, and in June, 1950, 
the Congress ended its policy of wage stabilization. At the same time it 
urged its members to exercise "restraint" in asking for wage increases. 

The problem of labor productivity since World War II has also 
been constantly before the unions for their consideration. In Novem- 
ber, 1948, the TUC held a Productivity Conference in London, attended 
by representatives of all affiliates. This Conference urged trade union 
cooperation in the training of workers, the limitation of jurisdictional 
disputes, and the setting up of joint labor-management productivity 
committees. Similar conferences were subsecruently held in a number 
of other industries. Following the organization of the Marshall Plan, 
the TUC named six unionists to the Anglo-American Productivity 
Council organized under this Plan, and unionists took part in Anglo- 
American labor-management productivity teams to study means of 
increasing output in particular industries. 

In the post-war years, likewise, the British unions have vigor- 
ously debated the issue of labor participation in the management of 



nationalized industries. When the Labor Government set up governing 
boards for nationalized industries, the Minister of State in charge of 
each industry appointed one or more trade unionists to the board. 
This policy was frequently criticized at TUC meetings on the ground 
that the workers should be allowed to choose their own representatives. 
The government policy, however, received the formal endorsement of 
the Congress. 

During the years since 1945, the British trade union movement 
has continued its role as the bulwark of free trade unionism in Europe. 
2. Scandinavia 

In Scandinavia, the unions, in the period following World War II, 
have continued to play a leading part in the development of social, 
economic and political democracy of those countries. In Norway and 
Sweden, Labor and Socialist governments have been in power during 
all of the years since 1945, and, in Denmark, during a part of this 
period. In all Scandinavian countries, the unions, which were stronger 
than in the thirties, have cooperated in attempts to increase labor 
productivity. 

The trade union movement in these Northern countries continued 
in the post-war period to be led by Socialists, though, in the early 
post-war years, gains were recorded by the Communists in all five 
countries. In Finland and Iceland, the Communists actually succeeded 
for a time in getting control of the union federations as a result of 
a split in the Socialist ranks. However, the Communist influence soon 
declined and the Finnish Socialists in 1947 regained control of the 
labor movement. In Iceland, the Communists lost control in 1948. In 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden, the Communists in the late forties 
lost most of the ground they had gained in the concluding days of 
World War II. By the end of 1950, all of the Scandinavian union fed- 
erations had left the Communist-controlled World Federation of Trade 
Unions and all those except the Finnish had joined the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. The Finns in June, 1951, despite 
Soviet warnings, withdrew from the WFTU although, for strategic 
reasons, they did not, at that time, apply for admission to the ICFTU. 

Labor relations in the Scandinavian countries at present writing 
continue to be governed on the pattern established before the war. 
Here general wage levels and working conditions are established by 
collective agreements between the union federations and employers' 
federations, these agreements being supplemented by industry-wide 
and local negotiations. The scope of the master agreements is indicated 
by the Norwegian accord of 1947. This agreement recognized the right 
of the workers to organize, to bargain collectively, and, under certain 
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conditions, engage in sympathetic strikes. It provided a general frame- 
work for settling disputes, and established a minimum of union 
security. (2) 

Generally, strikes in Scandinavian countries have been compara- 
tively few in number since World War II. Soon after the war, Com- 
munists instigated numerous walkouts among the dockworkers of 
Copenhagen and other Danish groups, while in 1950 a general strike 
was threatened in Denmark during a period of protracted negotia- 
tions for a master agreement. 

The most serious walkouts since the close of World War II have 
been in Finland. In May, 1950, a general strike was narrowly averted 
by the mediation of Socialist ex-Premier Fagerholm. The resulting 
agreement between the Central Federation of Trade Unions and the 
employers called for a 12 per cent wage increase and a cost-of-living 
sliding wage scale. 

The Swedish unions were successful in the late forties and early 
fifties in winning considerable wage boosts. In Norway, where both 
wage and price controls have been somewhat stricter than in the other 
Scandinavian countries, there has been less union pressure for wage 
increases. 

The unions of Scandinavia have in recent years been faced with 
the problem of trying to increase labor productivity, which sagged 
badly after World War II. A considerable increase in piecework has 
been noted in these countries and numerous unions have developed 
training courses for their officials in piecework and timestudy methods. 

3. France 

In France, the trade union movement emerged from the Occupa- 
tion stronger numerically and more united than in the preceding quar- 
ter of a century. Old political and organizational rivalries seemed to 
have been wiped out in the efforts and sacrifices of the Resistance. The 
unity of the General Confederation of Labor (CGT), broken in 1940 
when the Communists were expelled because of their "anti-war" atti- 
tude, was reestablished, and the Socialists and Communists worked 
closely together. 

Communists Control CGT 

The CGT was legally reconstituted in September, 1944, when a 
new executive was set up, consisting of eight secretaries, five members 



(2) See Tage Lindbom, Sweden's Labor Program (L.I.D. Pamphlet, 35<£) 
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of the pre-war CGT, and three ex-officials of the Communist-controlled 
CGTU. Thereafter, Communist influence increased steadily, partly as 
a result of the fact that leaders of the Communist Party held important 
positions in the government until 1947. 

While Communist ministers served in the French cabinet, the 
CGT emphasized increased production. A Manchester Guardian cor- 
respondent noted, on April 13, 1946, that Communist leaders of the 
CGT were molding this Federation into the pattern adopted by the 
Russian trade unions by concentrating on the stepping up of produc- 
tion rather than fighting for increased wages and other workers' de- 
mands. Communist influence was thrown against strikes. Such walkouts 
as did occur were principally among civil servants and railroad work- 
ers, who were less subject than most to Communist influence. 

Communist strength in the CGT was attested to by the Manchester 
Guardian's French correspondent, who noted that "the trade union 
machinery has been ruthlessly used to back Communist election propa- 
ganda . . . The long term interests of the trade unions . . . are all 
suffering by this ruthless exploitation, but the victory of the Com- 
munist cause is all that matters." 

The growth of the Communists within the CGT was reflected in 
the increase in its secretariat in 1945 from eight to twelve, by the 
addition of four pro-Communists, and by the demotion of non-Com- 
munist Leon Jouhaux from secretary-general to co-secretary general, 
on a par with Benoit Frachon, Communist chief in the CGT. 

The CGT's first post-war convention was held in April, 1946, when 
the organization claimed 5,500,000 workers in its ranks. Benoit Frachon 
was keynote speaker and the congress sent a special greeting to Stalin. 
Six of the eleven CGT executive members elected by this conference 
were from the old Communist-controlled CGTU, only five from the 
pre-war CGT. At least one of the latter, Louis Saillant, secretary- 
general of the World Federation of Trade Unions, was closer to the 
Communists than to their opponents. 

This congress was marked by serious criticism of the Communists 
for "entrenching themselves behind their dead and saying that all the 
Vichyites were on the other side," and for associating the CGT too 
closely with the government, and virtually abandoning the right to 
strike. 

After May, 1947, when the Communists left the government, 
strikes became more frequent. Near the end of the year, virtually all 
CGT affiliates made demands for wage increases, which were supported 
by all factions in the CGT. The non-Communists maintained that these 
increases could be achieved without a widespread strike movement but 
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were unable to prevent the Communists from pushing widespread local 
strikes which soon developed into a nation-wide general Strike. The 
main object of this strike, Communists frankly stated, was to destroy 
the Marshall Plan before it started. 

This strike created widespread opposition among the workers who 
resented the Communist attempt so to weaken the economy of France 
as to render the Marshall Plan impotent to strengthen it. 

Non-Communist Labor Organizes Force Ouvriere 

Organized opposition to Communist tactics came from two prin- 
cipal sources — the Confederation of Christian Trade Unions (CFTC) 
and the Force Ouvriere group within the CGT. The CFTC, organized 
long before the Second World War, had worked closely with the CGT 
in the underground during World War II, but had maintained its inde- 
pendence. It endorsed the European Recovery Program and called 
upon its members to resist the Communist attempts to sabotage it. 

Within the CGT, and- Communist leadership was taken largely by 
the Socialist group which had crystallized around the publication 
Force Ouvriere (Workers Force). The Socialist leadership included 
the minority on the CGT's executive. It controlled only two national 
unions — those of white collar workers and government employees — 
but had strong minorities in the postal workers, railroaders and metal 
workers. During the 1947 strikes, these minorities withdrew from the 
CGT to form rival groups, allied with Force Ouvriere. 

After the general strike had been broken, the Force Ouvriere called 
a national conference. At this conference, Jouhaux and other Parisian 
leaders favored the continuance of the battle against Communist tac- 
tics inside the CGT, but the overwhelming majority of Force Ouvriere' s 
provincial leaders urged secession, and a motion for leaving the CGT 
passed by a vote of 52 to 5. 

This decision to secede was followed by the holding of a congress 
of the CGT Force Ouvriere (CGT-FO) in Paris in April, 1948. Some 
1,435 delegates were present at the congress, representing 35 industrial 
federations, 90 departmental unions and 1,500,000 members. Jouhaux 
was elected president and Robert Bothereau, secretary- general. The 
delegates maintained that they were continuing the real traditions of 
the CGT. They designated the congress as the 33rd Corporative Con- 
gress of the CGT, and readopted the CGT 1906 Amiens Charter, which 
endorsed trade union neutrality in politics. Resolutions passed at the 
meeting urged a return to collective bargaining instead of government 
wage-fixing and favored increased labor participation in management, 
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budget and tax reforms, and a more equitable distribution of national 
income. The congress voted, 12,380 to 3,682, to affiliate with the WFTU. 
However, before the WFTU had decided to admit the Force Ouvriere, 
the latter joined with others in organizing the ICFTU. 

Force Ouvriere and the Confederation of Christian Trade Unions 
have cooperated in numerous ventures. In the summer of 1948, they 
worked out a joint wage policy and urged the government to cut prices 
rather than raise wages. Later, in October, 1948, the two confedera- 
tions called for new wage increases, and induced the government to 
grant a raise of 15 per cent. All three major confederations maintained 
that this was not sufficient, but the CGT-FO and the CFTC opposed an 
eight-weeks' long CGT miners' strike, supported by the French Com- 
munists. 

Agitation for wage increases continued during 1949 and was in- 
strumental in bringing down several cabinets. Finally, in compliance 
with the requests of the CGT-FO and the CFTC, Parliament, in Feb- 
ruary, 1950, reestablished collective bargaining in place of govern- 
ment wage-fixing. The new law allowed the government to extend a 
collective agreement to cover a whole industry; provided for compul- 
sory mediation and voluntary arbitration, and instructed the govern- 
ment to fix a minimum wage. 

In the early fifties, the CGT remained the strongest union con- 
federation, the CGT-FO, the second largest, the CFTC remaining in 
third place. 

4. The Low Countries and Switzerland 

In Belgium, the Nazi occupation in the early forties shattered the 
three union federations existing before World War II— the General 
Federation of Trade Unions (FGTB), largely under Socialist control; 
the Confederation of Christian Trade Unions,, and the Federation of 
Liberal Trade Unions. 

The only one to emerge from the Occupation intact was the Chris- 
tian federation, allied with the Christian Social Party. The Liberal 
unions shared in the Liberal Party's decline. 

The Socialist-controlled FGTB was split into three or four groups, 
and it was not until April, 1945, that these groups were reunited and 
the General Federation was reestablished as the largest Belgian union 
group. 

In the reorganized Federation, it was estimated in 1946 that, of 
the 475,000 FGTB members, 100,000 were Communists, most of the 
others Socialists. As a result of Communist opposition, the direct af- 
filiation of FGTB unions to the Labor Party, which had been general 
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before World War 11, was discontinued and the Labor Parly was re- 
organized as the Belgian Socialist Party on an individual membership 
basis. However, the continuing close relations between the party and 
the unions was shown by a FGTB manifesto issued during June, 1950, 
elections pledging full support to the Socialists. 

During the first post-war years, comparative labor peace existed 
in Belgium. In May, 1946, an agreement was reached between the 
FGTB, the Christian unions and Socialist Premier Van Acker, for 
wage and price stabilization. It was not until February, 1948, that a 
really serious strike wave occurred. Communist opposition to the Mar- 
shall Plan led to strikes among miners, gas and electric workers and 
public employees. These only served to weaken the Communists and, 
late in February, a convention of the FGTB ousted the Communist 
members of the Federation's secretariat. 

Two years later, the Federation declared a general strike in sup- 
port of the Socialist Party's demand that King Leopold abdicate. It 
also presented a number of economic demands, which were settled 
soon after the political strike was won. These settlements were rein- 
forced by an agreement signed in September, 1950, between the em- 
ployers and the three major union federations, covering wages, hours, 
vacations, holidays and security. 

In The Netherlands, also, the post-war unions are organized on 
politico-religious lines. The four federations are the Socialist-oriented 
Netherlands Federation of Trade Unions (NVV), with about 360,000 
members; the Catholic Labor Movement, with about 250,000 members; 
the Christian National Federation of Trade Unions (Calvinist) with 
about 140,000 members, and the Communist-controlled Unity Trade 
Union Central, which, in January, 1948, reported a membership of 
176,900 but which subsequently lost ground. 

The principal change in union membership in the years after 
World War II was found in the decline in the Communist unions. 
Communist attempts in*1948 to use the unions against the Marshall 
Plan failed. Thereafter the Communists lost heavily. In August, 1950, 
the failure of a waterfront strike in Amsterdam and Rotterdam re- 
sulted in further weakening of the Communist unions. 

The three non-Communist federations have cooperated with the 
government in fighting inflation. With their approval, the government, 
during the late forties and early fifties, enforced strict price and wage 
controls — emergency measures acceded to by the unions largely be- 
cause the Labor Party was represented in the cabinet by a Laborite, 
Dr. Willem Drees, as Premier, and union leaders had confidence in 
the regime. 
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In Switzerland, the Socialist-oriented Swiss Federation of Trade 
Unions has nearly 400,000 out of the country's 450,000 unionists. 
Three smaller federations are the Christian Socialist Union, a Catholic 
group ; the Union of Swiss Autonomous Trade Unions, and the Protes- 
tant Trade Union Federation. Communist influence is at a minimum. 

The Swiss unions are fully committed to mature collective bar- 
gaining. For a year and a half in the late forties, the Federation of 
Trade Unions and the principal employers' groups had a voluntary 
wage-price stabilization agreement, under which prices and wages 
were generally to be kept at December 1, 1947, levels. Adjustment in 
"hardship" cases, according to this agreement, were to be taken care 
of by a Wage-Price Stabilization Commission, which was given power 
to authorize wage and price adjustments. This agreement, following 
one renewal, lapsed late in 1949. Figures indicate that the Agreement 
served its purpose and helped to increase real earnings of its members. 
The Swiss Federation of Labor joined the WFTU in October but with- 
drew and joined the ICFTU in November, 1950. 

5. Germany 

In the former Axis country of Germany, trade unions, following 
Hitler's defeat, had to be rebuilt from the bottom up. The differences 
between trade union development in Russian-occupied and Western 
parts of the Reich were of course marked. In East Germany, an avowed 
Russian objective was that of reestablishing the unions as a means of 
denazifying and ultimately of communizing Germany. A few weeks 
after entering the city, the Russian Occupation Commander appointed 
an Executive for a Free German Trade Union Federation of Berlin, 
consisting of four Communists, two Socialists and two Christian 
Democrats. 

Communist Control of East German Unions 

Complete Communist control of East German unions was assured 
early in 1946 when the Russians forced amalgamation of the Social 
Democratic and Communist Parties in their zone into the Socialist 
Unity Party. There is little doubt that this was done against the wishes 
of the Social Democrats. In Berlin's three Western Zones, the only re- 
gion where the question was put to a vote of the Socialist rank and 
file, amalgamation was rejected by a vote of 19,000 to 4,000. In spite 
of this opposition, the Socialist Unity Party was formally launched 
in April, 1946, and became the only working class party in East Ger- 
many. In 1950 it was admitted to the Cominform. 
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In the meanwhile, a Russian-zone Federation of Free German 
Trade Unions was organized at a conference on February 9-11, 1946. 
In the succeeding months, industry-wide affiliates of the Federation 
elected zonal executives. The unions played an active part in the so- 
vietization of East Germany and, after the middle of 1947, worked 
closely with the Russians to carry out Soviet Military Administration 
Order #234 on Labor Productivity. This transformation of the unions 
into a tool for increasing productivity was underscored by the Labor 
Code proclaimed early in 1950 by the East-Zone German Democratic 
Republic. It provided for constant expansion of piece work based on 
"scientifically arrived-at norms," and empowered the Ministry of In- 
dustry to establish norms for nationalized industries in conjunction 
with the Ministries of Labor and Health and the union executives. 

The Code states "co-determination" by labor and management to 
be the "decisive" force in the state. No "co-determination" is provided 
for, however, in Russian-owned industries in East Germany and only 
advisory powers for unions in the increasingly widespread German 
nationalized industries, management having "full responsibility for 
the fulfillment of the production plan and for carrying out the legal 
provisions concerning labor, wages, and plant safety." 

Resistance to piecework came from the Works Councils set up in 
East- and in West-Germany under Allied Control Council Law #22 
of April, 1946. Trade unions in East Germany, thereupon, claimed 
that these Councils were "obstructive and obsolete," and held back 
the formation of union "activist" squads (Stakhonovites) . The Works 
Councils were abolished in December, 1946. 

Trade Unions in Western Germany 

In Berlin, the elections in 1946 and 1947 gave the Communists 
sizable majorities in the council of the Federation of Free German 
Trade Unions of Greater Berlin. However, in 1948, the opposition 
organized the Independent Trade Union Opposition (UGO), which 
won overwhelmingly in the Western sectors and had a majority in 
the whole city. The Communists, thereupon, refused to admit their op- 
ponents' victory and the Berlin union movement split. The Communist 
unions became part of the East-Zone movement, while the West Berlin 
unions remained independent until July, 1950, when the UGO became 
the Berlin regional organization of the West German trade union 
federation. 

The West German unions meanwhile had achieved a membership 
of over 5,000,000 workers. The labor movement had been somewhat 
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slow, immediately after the war, in developing, but soon began to grow 
apace. In the American area, federations were established in each of 
the Lands into which the Zone was divided, while, in the British and 
French area, zone-wide federations were organized. 

As hopes for formation of a four-zone union federation faded in 
1947-48, the unions of the three Western Zones began to move towards 
a West German Trade Union Federation. An Anglo-American Bi-Zonal 
Trade Union Council, set up in October, 1947, was followed by vari- 
ous bi-zonal and tri-zonal industrial unions. First came the German 
Railway Workers Union, formed by railroaders of the British and 
American regions. This was followed by bi-zone metal workers and 
mine workers unions, and tri-zonal unions of chemical and paper 
workers, printers and public service and transport workers. 

In October, 1949, the workers of all Western Zones united in the 
German Trade Union Federation (DGB) with 5,000,000 members, 
divided into sixteen industrial and multi-industrial unions. The late 
Social Democratic union leader Hans Boeckler was elected president, 
and old-time Catholic union leader Matthias Foecher was named vice- 
president. 

During its first year, the DGB pushed a campaign for wage in- 
creases in the face of the German Federal government's failure to keep 
down prices. Unions in metal, mining, railway, printing and paper 
industries, postal services, commerce and building trades won wage 
increases with DGB support. Perhaps DGB's greatest victory during 
those years was for union representation on steel and mine corpora- 
tions' boards of directors and in the direction of local mines and fac- 
tories. This carried out DGB's program for "co-participation" by 
unions in management and was achieved only by a general strike threat. 

6. Austria 

In Austria, the labor movement began to rebuild in April, 1945. 
By the end of that year, the unions had over 300,000 members and, 
by the end of 1949, over four times that number — nearly 67 per cent 
of the country's workers. 

As before the destruction of the unions in 1934, the post-war 
Austrian unions have been predominantly Socialist. Of 273 delegates 
to the first congress of the Austrian Federation of Trade Unions in 
May, 1948, 186 were Socialists, 45 Communists, 41 Catholic Peoples 
Party members, and one, non-partisan. The leading officials of the 
Federation and its national industrial unions are Social Democrats. 
The Communists at the end of the war were stronger than in 1934, 
but lost ground steadily from 1945 to the early fifties. 
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During the late forties and early fifties, Russians attempted to 
use employees of plants and mines which the USSR seized for repara- 
tions, as a club against the free labor movement and against the Aus- 
trian government, but without important results. In October, 1950, the 
Communists led a number of strikes in defiance of the union leader- 
ship and of the government, but they completely collapsed. At the 
same time, the Communists were unsuccessful in their attempt to call 
a general strike, despite their strong-arm squads and the Soviet troops' 
interference with police efforts to restrain these squads. 

In general, Austrian labor, following World War II, has tried to 
keep down prices rather than to raise wages. The unions have urged 
caution in ending price controls, and, late in 1949, they succeeded in 
getting the government to continue controls over meat, milk, fats, sugar 
prices. Early in 1950, they induced the government to force reductions 
in the prices of eggs, potatoes, bacon, butter and vegetables. As for 
wage increases, some such increases were permitted in agreements 
reached by the Austrian Federation of Trade Unions, the government 
and employers. 

The Austrian trade unions have also been active in obtaining the 
restoration of much of the extensive pre-Hitler Austrian social welfare 
legislation, including provisions for holiday pay, vacation benefits, 
collective agreements, labor inspection, works councils, and family al- 
lowances. They likewise effected the abolition of legislative distinctions 
between manual workers and white collar workers. 

The Austrian Federation of Trade Unions, in the post-war years, 
also supported the Marshall Plan, participated in its trade union 
advisory council, and assisted in founding the International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions. 



7. Italy 

The third large European Axis country during the war was Italy. 
Under the Fascist regime, the free tMde union movement was non- 
existent in Italy. No sooner had the Allies landed in Italy in 1943, 
however, than trade unions began to spring up. Within the areas con- 
quered by the Allies, the Fascist "trade unions" were dissolved and 
authorities supported the formation of free unions. With the surrender 
of Badoglio in September, 1943, the Fascist unions were continued 
in areas turned over by him to the Allies, though anti-Fascists were ap- 
pointed to run them. 

Attempts to unite these two elements culminated in the Pact of 
Rome which established the Italian General Confederation of Labor 
(CGIL). The Pact provided for CGIL "independence from political 



parties" and, a few months later, the Confederation proclaimed the 
"independence of the trade union movement from any political party 
and from the state. . . ." 

The CGIL brought about a unity in the Italian labor movement 
which had not been known for a quarter of a century. A Manchester 
Guardian correspondent on December 16, 1945, noted that "Certainly, 
compared to Italy of 1922, this Italy has a unity in its workers' or- 
ganizations unknown in the days of three and four separate trade 
union movements in 1922." 

Split in Italian Trade Unions 

However, labor unity was more apparent than real. Power within 
the CGIL was finely balanced. The new confederation's three co-secre- 
taries represented the Christian Democratic Party, Pietro Nenni's So- 
cialist Party, and the Communist Party. The balance of power within 
the Confederation soon shifted heavily in favor of the Communists. 
The Socialists split, one faction following Nenni in close collabora- 
tion with the Communists, the other opposing this program. This inter- 
necine strife greatly reduced Socialist influence in the CGIL, with the 
Communists the main gainers. Giuseppe de Vittorio, chief of the Com- 
munist faction, became the CGIL's real leader. 

Meanwhile, the Confederation grew rapidly. In October, 1945, 
it included 5,200,000 workers, and, three years later, just before its 
first split, it claimed 7,200,000 members. 

The widening gulf between the Communists and their opponents 
brought severe strains in the CGIL. As early as 1945, Christian Demo- 
cratic union leaders organized the Italian Workers Christian Associa- 
tion (ACLI) as the nucleus of Christian Democratic strength in the 
CGIL. By early 1948, the ACLI claimed a membership of 600,000. The 
Christian Democrats joined adherents of the Republican Party and of 
the anti-Communist Socialists, led by Giuseppe Saragat (who had split 
with Nenni in 1946 and had formed the Socialist Workers' Party), to 
plan strategy within the CGIL. It was agreed that none of these groups 
would split from the CGIL unless and until they all agreed to do so. 

Violent controversy soon arose within the Confederation over the 
Marshall Plan. The anti-Communists vigorously opposed the strikes 
led by Communists and Nenni-ites in December, 1947, with a view 
of defeating the Plan before it could get started. The Christian Demo- 
crats, Republicans and anti-Nenni Socialists, on the other hand, attended 
the Labor Conference held in London April, 1948, to support the 
Marshall Plan, in defiance of the CGIL decision not to be represented. 
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They also opposed a CGIL strike protesting an assassination attempi 
against Palmiro Togliatti in July, 1948. 

Soon after this strike, Christian Democratic union leaders con- 
ferred on secession from the CGIL. The CGIL executive declared the 
Christian Democrats to have read themselves out of the Confederation. 
The Christian Democrats, thereupon, formed, in August, 1948, an 
"interim" organization, the Christian Trade Union Current, which 
was converted, in October, 1948, into the Free Italian Confederation 
of Workers (LCGIL). 

The new confederation claimed 1,500,000 members, compared 
with the 5,500,000 of which the Communist directed CGIL still boasted. 
The Christian Democratic group started with 25 national labor federa- 
tions and 18 regional groups. Its secretary was Giulio Pastore, ex- 
leader of the Christian Democrats in the CGIL. It included not only 
the Christian Democratic unionists, but also some Saragat United So- 
cialists who, in their August, 1948, convention approved the move of 
some of their union members in joining the LCGIL. 

Most Republicans and dissident Socialists, however, stayed in 
the CGIL until May 23, 1949, when the Republicans decided to with- 
draw, followed three days later by the Saragat party's decision to 
break all connection with the Communist-dominated group. The Re- 
publican and Saragat Socialist labor groups thereupon, on June 4, 1949, 
launched the Italian Federation of Labor (FIL). This Socialist-con- 
trolled union claimed 300,000 members, and estimated the Communist 
group at 2,500,000 and the Christian Democratic one at 1,200,000. 

Early 1950 brought another change in the Italian union picture, 
a change motivated by the shifting relations of the political parties 
with a labor following, in particular, the split in the Nenni Socialist 
Party in early 1949, led by Giuseppe Romita, a proponent of the 
Marshall Plan and an opponent of unity with the Communists. The 
Romita unionists joined the FIL. 

Negotiations meanwhile were started to unify the two anti-Com- 
munist federations. In November, 1949, the Christian Democratic 
group, the LCGIL, voted for such unity. The FIL followed suit in 
February, 1950. Amalgamation of various industrial federations of the 
two groups was undertaken immediately, and, by the time the LCGIL 
and the FIL were themselves united in April, 1950, seven unified in- 
dustrial federations were already in existence. 

The new Italian Confederation of Workers Unions (CISL) was 
officially proclaimed on April 30, 1950.. The CISL stated its objectives 
to be unity of Italian organized workers in a free anti-Communist 
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federation; improvement of the working conditions of Italian labor, 
and support of the Marshall Plan and the Atlantic Pact. 

The CISL claimed 1,500,000 members. However, a sizable minor- 
ity of former FIL members, made up mainly of Romita Socialists, 
refused to join the group, and organized yet another central labor 
organization, the Italian Union of Workers (UIL), claiming an initial 
membership of 300,000. It announced that it did not oppose unity with 
the CISL, but felt the time was inopportune, and that more could be 
achieved by an organization independent of both Christian Democrats 
and Communists. 

The Italian Confederation of Workers Unions, soon after its for- 
mation, joined the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
the Romita group (Unione Italiana Del Lovoro — UIL) also applying 
for admission. In November, 1951, the UIL application was accepted. 
Meanwhile, PastOre had been elected to the ICFTU Executive after the 
Milan Conference in July, 1951. 

A conflict between the Communist and non-Communist unions 
arose when the first Atlantic Pact arms shipments arrived in mid-1950 
and the Communists tried to prevent their being unloaded. However, 
dockers of the democratic unions unloaded the ships without difficulty. 
Later, when the Communist-controlled federation tried to provoke a 
general strike upon the breakdown of negotiations between the union 
groups and the Confederation of Industry, the anti-Communist CISL 
insisted on further negotiation and achieved a peaceful settlement. 
Other conflicts between the Communist and anti-Communist unions 
followed in the early fifties, although, on purely economic issues, the 
three trade union confederations occasionally worked together. 

8. Greece 

To the East of Italy, in Greece, it was at first difficult in the post- 
war period, following ten years of fascist rule and nazi occupation, to 
establish democratic trade unions. The first post-war development was 
the revival of the Greek General Confederation of Labor, originally 
established in 1918 and, until the advent of the Metaxas fascist regime 
in 1935, the dominant labor group. 

In the early post-war days, a Communist Labor Minister appointed 
a Communist-dominated executive to lead the Confederation. This 
body, however, was short-lived, being dissolved after the abortive Com- 
munist uprising in late 1944. It was succeeded by a right-wing Reform- 
ist executive, also government-appointed. In February, 1945, due to 
intervention by the British TUC and the WFTU, still another executive 
committee was appointed, consisting of eleven Reformists, four Social- 
ists, four Communists and two "Trade Union Revolutionists." 
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This executive issued a call for the Kighlli CongreBS of the (ion- 
federation, but the Reformists refused to participate in this March, 
1946, congress, on the ground that the election of delegates had been 
influenced by Communist terrorism. The Congress elected a Communist- 
controlled executive, but the government refused to recognize it, and 
the Labor Minister appointed yet another governing committee in 
August, 1946. The Reformists again were dominant, though five mem- 
bers of the March executive, who subsequently refused to participate, 
were also named. 

Even this latter group, however, did not last long, as the Council of 
State declared that it was illegally constituted, since it had been named 
by the Minister of Labor instead of by the Courts. Negotiations among 
various groups resulted in an agreed list, including Communists, which 
was presented to the Court of First Instance, and, in May, 1947, was 
declared the provisional executive of the Confederation. This committee 
included seven of the moderate rightist Reformist Workers Group, 
four of the extreme rightist National Workers Group, two from the 
Socialist Workers Group, and one independent. The Communists re- 
fused any seats on the body. The new secretary-general was a moderate. 
Following its organization, the Provisional Executive took im- 
portant steps towards restoring democratic labor relations. It nego- 
tiated the first industry-wide collective agreements since 1934; induced 
the government to invite the ILO to send a mission to Greece to ; study 
labor legislation and enforcement, and won the release of workers held 
on "suspicion" in the civil war then in progress. It also succeeded in 
getting the repeal in May, 1948, of a law of December, 1947, calling for 
the death penalty for strike leaders, after the law had brought pro- 
tests from American and British unions. 

Finally, the executive organized the Ninth Pan-Hellenic Congress, 
and invited the British TUC and the AFL and CIO to send observers. 
This Congress met in March, 1948, and was the scene of a bitter 
struggle between extreme rightists and more moderate elements, result- 
ing in the election of a new executive committee containing nine right- 
ists, nine moderates, and one independent. Makris, a depyjy of the 
monarchist Populist Party, was elected secretary-general, with four 
assistant secretaries from various factions. 

During 1949 and 1950, the Confederation made considerable 
progress. In May, 1949, the executive drew up a general program, in- 
cluding demands for wage and salary increases to keep up with the 
cost of living; for extension of rationing; for workers' housing; re- 
organization of social security; increased labor participation in recon- 
struction; protection of right of labor to organize; ratification of 
various ILO conventions, and more efficient factory inspection. 
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After the end of guerrilla warfare in November, 1949, the Con- 
federation began a campaign for a 40 per cent wage increase. Numerous 
successful strikes broke out and, in addition to agreements gained as a 
result of strike action, the unions negotiated without a struggle many 
collective contracts. 

The General Confederation, which joined the ICFTU, claimed, 
at the end of 1949, 250,000 members. The early 1950's showed a con- 
siderable improvement in the Confederation in morale and in demo- 
cratic procedure. 

9. Spain and Portugal. 

The two dictatorships still existing in Western Europe following 
the war are those in Spain and Portugal. In neither country is the de- 
velopment of a free trade union movement permitted. In Portugal there 
is virtually no underground organization of workers, but, in Spain, both 
the Anarcho-Syndicalist CNT and the Socialist UGT maintain under- 
ground organizations, in spite of the vigilance of the fascist police. 
In early 1949, the underground unions of the Basque country led a 
general strike which lasted for more than a week. Another strike under 
underground leadership occurred in the Basque cities of Bilbao and 
Vitoria in April, 1951. A general strike in Barcelona in March, 1951, 
was a spontaneous protest against the high cost of living, in which 
the underground played little part. 

Within the ranks of the UGT the Socialists are dominant, and the 
union is an affiliate of the ICFTU. However, an opposition group 
headed by Communists and dissident Socialists is also carrying on con- 
siderable propaganda in exile. 

IV. EASTERN EUROPE 

The post-World War II labor movements of Eastern Europe have 
followed a remarkably similar pattern of development, the chief 
features of which have been: (1) the importation of an entirely new 
labor movement by the pro-Communist regimes; (2) the rapid growth 
of organized labor; (3) the destruction of anti-Communist elements in 
the unions; and, (4) the shift in emphasis by the Communist-controlled 
unions from protecting workers' rights to the increase of productivity. 

In all East European countries but one, the post-war regimes have 
brought with them a completely new trade union movement, largely led 
by Communists. In Rumania and Bulgaria, the pre-war Socialist- 
dominated unions had been virtually annihilated by the wartime fascist 
regimes, thus creating a vacuum which was easily filled by the new 
Communist labor movements. In Yugoslavia, following the' wiping out 
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(luring the war of the pre-war unions, a new labor movement grew up 
as part of the Titoist resistance movement. In Czechoslovakia, Antonin 
Zapotocky, who for a quarter of a century had led the Communist 
opposition in the predominantly Socialist unions, became chief of the 
country's labor movement. 

In Poland, on the other hand, where the pre-war Socialist trade 
union movement had remained largely intact and had played a leading 
part in the Resistance, it was completely passed over by the Russians 
and the government installed by them in Warsaw, and an entirely new 
trade union movement, headed by a Communist, was brought into being. 
Only in Hungary did the pre-war labor movement, the National Asso- 
ciation of Hungarian Free Trade Unions, continue in existence, although 
under a wholly revamped leadership. 

These new trade union movements grew very rapidly in the first 
post-war years. In Poland the new labor movement claimed 120,000 
members in December, 1944, and 3,333,000, four years later. In Bub 
garia, the unions grew from 300,000 members in March, 1945, to three 
quarters of a million in the middle of 1948. Rumanian unions had 
580,000 members in January, 1945, and 1,100,000 in July of that year. 
By the end of 1945, 90 per cent of the Rumanian industrial, commercial 
and transport workers were organized. 

In Czechoslovakia, the same phenomenon took place. In October, 
1945, the unions had a million and a half members; six months later, 
two million. Finally, in Yugoslavia, the 622,000 union members of 
December, 1945, had increased four years later to 1,300,000 — 80 per 
cent of all the country's wage-earners. 

At the same time that the unions were increasing in numbers, they 
were being integrated into the structure of the "people's democracies." 
This attempt at integration first necessitated the destruction of all 
political opposition to the Communists within the union. The most 
powerful opposition came from Socialists, and every effort was made to 
eliminate Socialist influence from the unions throughout Eastern 
Europe. The policy followed in virtually every case was the same: the 
Socialist parties were split; the pro-Communist factions of the Social- 
ists were assimilated into the Communist Parties, and the anti-Com- 
munist elements were outlawed. 

The splitting up of the Socialists took several years. In Poland it 
was accomplished by developing in the country, with Red Army support, 
a completely new "Socialist Party," headed by minor figures in the 
pre-war Socialist Party. At the same time, the real Socialist Party, which 
had led the anti-Nazi resistance, was liquidated. Several of its chief 
leaders of the Polish trade union movement were arrested by the 
Russians early in 1945, after accepting a Russian invitation to confer 
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on the integration of the wartime underground into the new Poland. 
When Zulawski, leader of the pre-war trade unions, asked permission to 
organize an opposition Socialist Party, that permission was denied. 
Zulawski was later jailed and executed. 

In other countries, the process of securing Communist control was 
a somewhat simpler one. In Bulgaria and Rumania, Socialist splits were 
maneuvered in 1946, on the issue of continuing cooperation with the 
Communists. In Hungary, there were several splits, one of them early 
in 1947 when Karol Peyer, pre-war leader of the Socialist trade unions, 
was expelled from the party under Communist pressure; and another, 
at the end of the same year when all opposed to Socialist- Communist 
amalgamation were ousted and most of them jailed. It was reported in 
December, 1948, that only 22 of the 67 Socialists elected to parliament 
in September, 1947, were still deputies. The rest had been purged, in- 
cluding Odon Kishazy, vice-president of the Association of Free Trade 
Unions. 

In Yugoslavia, the Socialists split over the Mihailovitch-Tito issue. 
The majority was with Mihailovitch, and was suppressed by Tito. The 
pro-Tito group disappeared in the "National Liberation Front." 

The post-war trade unions of Yugoslavia have conformed to the 
pattern of the labor movement of the "people's democracies". However, 
after the expulsion of the Yugoslav Communist Party from the Comin- 
form, the Yugoslav trade unions were thrown out of the Communist- 
controlled World Federation of Trade Unions. They thereupon sought 
to develop closer relations with the Western trade unions and sent 
delegations to numerous Western countries. Many trade union move- 
ments reciprocated and, when the Yugoslav Trade Union Confederation 
held their Second Congress in Zagreb in October, 1951, visiting delega- 
tions were present from virtually all of the Western European trade 
union movements. 

In Czechoslovakia, the Socialist split did not occur until the Febru- 
ary, 1948, seizure of power by the Communists, when the Socialists felt 
strongly that the Communists should be opposed. The party executive 
first decided to oppose them but this decision was finally reversed. 
Anti-Communist elements were later expelled from the party's ranks, 
and were jailed or exiled. 

After the Socialists in each of the Iron Curtain countries had been 
split, the Communists moved to absorb those elements sympathetic to 
them. These mergers between Communist and left-wing Socialists oc- 
curred during 1947-1948. In each case, they were preceded by a rigor- 
ous purge of the Socialist parties to eliminate "doubtful" elements. 

The final step in destroying Socialist influence in the unions was 
that of suppressing the remaining anti-Communist Socialist parties. 
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This occurred in Bulgaria, Rumania and Hungary shortly after amalga- 
mation. Elsewhere, no opposition Socialist parties were officially al- 
lowed to organize, but individuals who stood out against Communist 
absorption of their parties were "liquidated." How important to the 
Communists was this elimination of opposition elements from the 
unions was shown during the February, 1948, Czech crisis when Zapo- 
tocky, in the name of the unions, expressed complete support for the 
Communists' group, and warned President Benes that, if he did not 
bow to Communist control, labor would declare a general strike in 
support of the Communists. 

As organized opposition within the unions was eliminated, the 
Communist-controlled labor unions were gradually transformed into 
organizations concerned chiefly with labor productivity, rather than 
with the defense of workers' interests. Strikes were declared illegal. 
"Free Bulgaria," English language organ of the Bulgarian government, 
justified Communist adoption of this policy as follows (on March 15, 
1948) : 

"Under the regime of the Fatherland Front, the voice of the 
workers has become decisive, so that, unlike their fellow workers in 
the capitalist world, they no longer have to resort to strikes or stoppage 
of work in order to put their demands across. . . Now the main emphasis 
is laid on increasing labor productivity, lower production costs and im- 
proving the quality of output." 

Emphasis on productivity started soon after Communist domination. 
In May, 1945, at the request of the Rumanian General Confederation 
of Labor (CGT), railroaders agreed to work Sundays to repair loco- 
motives. In November, 1947, the Rumanian CGT, in its second congress, 
proclaimed the increase of productivity the main task of the unions. 

The Communist trade unions' principal means of increasing pro- 
ductivity was the almost universal introduction of piecework. The New 
York Daily Worker on February 16, 1949, had this to say regarding 
piecework payments: 

"While the placing of each worker into a definite wage category is 
determined by his skill, the amount of pay he draws each week is deter- 
mined by the quantity of his output. Piece rates will be fixed according to 
scientific data and based on the average working time required for the 
production of each piece. 

"Overtime will be abolished, wherever possible, and such benefits as 
medical assistance, sick leave benefits and the premium for long service 
in an industry will no longer be paid by the employer. 

"Nationalization and planning are now abolishing the chaos in the 
wage system, just as they have done away with underproduction and un- 
equal production costs for the same goods." 
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Piecework was supplemented by Stakhonovism — production con- 
tests among individual workers. This was introduced in Poland in 1947. 
In September of that year an illegal strike of 40,000 Lodz textile work- 
ers was called in protest. Following the strike, the Central Council of 
Trade Unions established a Central Productivity Council to sponsor 
Stakhonovism. In Hungary and Czechoslovakia, this system was intro- 
duced in 1948 and in Yugoslavia in 1949. 

Finally, Communist-dominated unions failed to oppose the intro- 
duction of compulsory labor camps. The Czech government established 
these camps in September, 1948, for those "who do not want to obey 
their duty of contribution to the well-being of the whole people." The 
Rumanian Labor Code of 1950 provides that the State may conscript 
workers for emergencies or in case of manpower shortages in "im- 
portant State tasks." 



V. THE FAR EAST 



1. Japan 



Proceeding from Europe to Asia, the student of labor will find 
the strongest post-war labor movement in Japan. An important objec- 
tive of the Occupation in Japan has been that of aiding the growth of 
unions as a counter-balance to any attempt by militarists to regain 
control. In the early days of the Occupation, labor organizations blos- 
somed profusely throughout the Empire. Virtually every political groups 
tried to develop its own unions. In January, 1946, Major William 
Karpinsky, chief of the Occupation's Labor Division, commented that 
"The development of unions has been rapid. Most of them are limited 
to a factory, but federation is gaining." He noted federations of miners, 
tram workers, railroaders, communications workers, and government 
employees. 

With labor organization came strikes. In October, 1946, over 
220,000 workers participated in walkouts. Sometimes strikes took on 
a bizarre aspect. Tokyo tram workers, instead of walking off the job, 
carried passengers gratis. Employees of the Civil Censorship Depart- 
ment of SCAP (the Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers) pro- 
tested against conditions by working but refusing to accept their pay. 

Workers tended to strike first and negotiate afterwards. They had 
had little experience with collective contracts and grievance machinery, 
and were skeptical of both. A principal job of the Occupation's Labor 
Division was to teach Japanese workers collective bargaining techniques. 
By the middle of 1948, several major unions had signed contracts pro- 
viding for grievance machinery. 
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The strike wave reached a climax in February, 1947, when virtually 
all unions supported plans for a general strike in support of governmenl 
employees' wage demands. The strike was thwarted by Occupation 
authorities, who decreed it to be against the best interests of the country. 

The next crisis came in July, 1948. After a wave of railroad and 
communications strikes, SCAP wrote the Japanese government suggest- 
ing revision of the National Public Service Law to outlaw strikes by 
public employees. Originally, this law allowed workers to organize and 
bargain collectively, but was silent about strikes. As a result of the 
SCAP letter, the Japanese Government set up a National Personnel 
Authority to govern labor relations of government functionaries. Em- 
ployees of public monopolies, including the railroads and the camphor, 
tobacco and salt trusts, were placed under a new Public Corporations 
Law. All public employees were forbidden to strike; those under the 
National Personnel Authority were denied the right to bargain collect- 
ively, and policemen, firemen and penal service employees were denied 
the right to organize. 

The SCAP letter banning strikes in public services put the unions 
on the defensive, and set back temporarily the move to oust Communists 
from key positions. When SCAP, for instance, ordered a miners' union 
to end a walkout it had called when operators refused to negotiate, the 
union acquiesced, but its executive board, to a man, joined the Com- 
munist Party. 

Meanwhile, a union membership mounted steadily until late in 
1949. By July of that year 6,655,000 workers belonged to 34,688 unions. 
Six months later the number had dropped to 6,105,949 workers in 
32,591 unions, a decline attributed by Labor Abroad, August, 1950 
(p. 62) to "Revisions of the Trade Union Law which excluded super- 
visory and managerial personnel from union membership; dismissals 
by government agencies and enterprises and by private industry; and 
loss of leadership and disinterest in labor union activities, especially 
among workers in small establishments." "Furthermore," declared 
Labor Abroad, "labor leaders, preoccupied with internal reorganiza- 
tions, struggles for leadership, and wage negotiations, made little 
attempt at further unionization of workers." 

In addition to industrial unions, various central labor groups ap- 
peared soon after the war. Attempts were at first made to revive pre- 
war federations, but only the Japanese Federation of Trade Unions 
(Sodomei), the largest group before the suppression of free labor 
organization in 1938, was successfully reestablished. The new Sodomei, 
like the old, was under the influence of the Social Democratic Party. 

The other major trade union center emerging early in the Occupa- 
tion was the National Congress of Industrial Unions (NCIU), in which 
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three political groups had influence : the Communists, Social Democrats 
and Liberals. However, the Communists soon became dominant. 

Sodomei and the NCIU were established in the summer of 1946, 
and in March, 1947, an attempt was made to unite them in the National 
Liaison Council of Labor Unions, which also included independent 
unions of government railway employees, teachers, and municipal 
workers. However, the Secretariat of the new Liaison Council soon 
came under Communist control, and the Sodomei disaffiliated with it, 
as did several of the independent unions. 

Meanwhile, changes had taken place in both the Sodomei and the 
NCIU. In the former, secretary-general Minoru Takano undertook a 
campaign against unwise policies of the right-wing Socialist leadership 
which had resulted in the decline of the Federation in numbers and 
influence as compared with the NCIU. By late 1949, Takano, backed 
by the Socialist left-wing, was in full control of the Federation. 

In the NCIU, a revolt against Communist control began late in 
1947, led by Matsuta Hosoya, an ex-Communist who had quit the 
Communist Party early in 1947. He organized Democratization Leagues 
in various NCIU unions, as well as in important Communist-dominated 
independent unions. These Leagues were particularly successful in the 
unions of railway workers, public and municipal employees, teachers, 
miners, printers, seamen, electrical power workers and postal em- 
ployees, which withdrew from the Comunist-controlled Liaison Council 
of Labor Unions, leaving it with only about 1,000,000 members. 

The fight against Communists in the unions was complicated by ac- 
tions of the government, which began in 1949, by the purging of Com- 
munist government employees, an anti-Communist policy later followed 
by private employers. In these purges, however, a clear distinction was 
not always made between Communists and their enemies, and many 
Democratization Leaguers were discharged. Anti-Communist unions 
opposed the government "purge" on the ground, as one spokesman had 
it, that it "can only prove to be an incentive to possible reactionary 
oppression on trade union movements in the future and so constitute 
an evergrowing threat to the development of democracy." 

The Democratization Leagues' success was an important factor in 
bringing about non-Communist labor unity. Equally so was the organi- 
zation of the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. Eight 
Japanese unions were represented at its founding congress in December, 
1949, and Etsuo Kato, chairman of the National Railway Workers 
Union, was elected to the ICFTU executive. This unity in the foreign 
field was conducive to unity at home, and the General Federation of 
Private Railway Workers Unions called a conference on labor unity 
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which resulted in the formation of a Preparatory Committee for Uni- 
licalion. 

This Committee for Unification called a convention in March, 
1950, attended by 192 delegates from 17 national trade union groups 
claiming a membership of 4,050,000. The Convention resulted in the 
establishment of a General Council of Trade Unions. 

The Communists' National Liaison Council and National Congress 
. of Industrial Unions were left with about 750,000 members. In August, 
1950, the government dissolved the National Liaison Council, and in 
November, 1950, the annual convention of the Communist-controlled 
Congress of Industrial Unions (NCIU) decided to disband the organi- 
zation. This left the Communists without any central labor group. 

As the end of the Occupation approached, the Japanese government 
took an increasingly reactionary attitude towards the nation's trade 
unions. The Cabinet's advisory committee to review all Allied-sponsored 
ordinances announced its intention of completely revising the country's 
liberal labor laws. The government was also considering a measure to 
outlaw general strikes. In June, 1951, the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions protested to the Japanese government against 
these anti-labor measures, while, in November, the General Council 
of Labor Unions declared a nation-wide "state of emergency" in its 
fight to prevent further anti-union moves. 

2. India and Pakistan 

In India, the great Asiatic country, a constituent part of the Com- 
monwealth of Nations, the labor movement dates from World War I, 
when the nationalist movement began to seize the popular imagination. 
The organized labor movement grew as part of this upsurge. The 
All-India Trade Union Congress (AITUC) emerged in the early 1920's 
as the first central labor group. Leadership was shared by the Indian 
National Congress party, the Communists, and Independents. 

During World War II, the AITUC fell under Communist control. 
Congress Party and Socialist union leaders were in jail, because of their 
opposition to the war, while Communists were staunch supporters of 
the war after June 22, 1941, and were looked upon with approval by 
the British. By the end of the war, the Communists were masters of 
the AITUC, which, in 1945, claimed 401 affiliates with 452,000 
members. 

When the Socialist and Congress Parly unionists returned to public 
activity, they were hamstrung by Communist control of the AITUC. 
As long as all were united against the British, this was not too crucial, 
but, with the approach of independence, matters came to a head, and 






in May, 1947, trade unions under Congress Party influence seceded to 
form the Indian National Trades Union Congress. At its first convention 
a year later, 577 unions with a claimed membership of 858,779, were 
represented. 

Soon after the formation of the INTUC, Socialist union leaders 
also broke with the Communists in the AITUC, and unions under their 
leadership withdrew to form the Indian Labor Congress, which claimed 
533,000 members in 797 unions. 

For some time it was not clear whether the two dissident groups 
would join hands. A bid for unity by Congress-controlled INTUC was 
rejected. However, in December 1947, the Socialist-led group amalga- 
mated with the Indian Federation of Labor, which had been formed 
during World War II by followers of M. N. Roy, until 1929 leader of 
the Indian Communist Party, thereafter an independent radical. The 
result of this merger was the formation of the Hind Mazdoor Sabha, 
which had in its ranks Socialists, Radical Democrats (Royalists), and 
the Forward Bloc (a left-wing group formerly part of the Congress 
Party) . 

A minority group of the Indian Labor Congress, led by the Trotsky- 
ite Revolutionary Socialist Party, refused to join in the merger. They 
formed a fourth group, the United Trade Union Federation, led by 
Mrinal Kanti Bose, one-time general-secretary of the AITUC. 

The Communist-dominated AITUC suffered another split early in 
1949 when it backed a railroad strike which was broken by the govern- 
ment. A group of AITUC officials, including N. M. Joshi, its secretary- 
general, N. V. Phadke, assistant secretary, and Dinkar Desai, treasurer, 
opposed this walkout. Joshi and his friends quit the AITUC, but failed 
to set up a rival organization. 

Late in 1949, the INTUC claimed 1,200,000 members; the Hind 
Mazdoor Sabha, over 600,000; the AITUC, about 300,000, and the 
United Trade Union Federation, over 300,000. In all, there were less 
than 2,500,000 union members out of a total of over 5,000,000 indus- 
trial workers. Few organized workers were in industrial or trade 
federations. Only textile workers, railroaders, and a few others had 
such national unions. All others were organized in city-wide federations, 
which were in turn affiliated to a national central labor group. 

All four central labor organizations are formally in favor of labor 
unity, but, by the end of 1951 there were still four federations. The 
only move towards unity in the preceding three years had been joint 
participation by the Hind Mazdoor Sabha and the INTUC in the ICFTU. 
Both groups were represented at its founding congress, and a leading 
figure in the Hind Mazdoor Sabha became ICFTU Asian representative. 
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By the end of 1951, the government's role in labor affairs was one 
of the principal problems facing the unions. Since independence, the 
government's part in labor relations has steadily increased. The Labor 
Disputes Act of 1947 allowed government to prohibit strikes and force 
compulsory arbitration. Early in 1950, the cabinet proposed to amend 
the 1947 law so as virtually to abolish the right to strike. This idea was 
withdrawn by Prime Minister Nehru after strong Hind Mazdoor Sabha 
protests. 

Pakistan, formed out of the predominantly Moslem parts of India, 
has comparatively little industry, and trade unionism is corresponding- 
ly weak. Partition led to a division of the trade unions. The membership 
of the AITUC in Pakistan was decimated by the 1947 communal riots, 
since most AITUC members were Hindus, and sought refuge in the 
Indian Dominion. Not until January, 1948, did the Pakistani remnants 
of the AITUC join to form the Pakistan Trade Union Federation which 
joined the WFTU. 

The Indian Federation of Labor also split, its Pakistan affiliates 
forming in 1947 the Pakistan Federation of Labor. In September, 
1950, the Pakistan F. of L. joined other anti-Communist trade unions 
to form the All-Pakistan Confederation of Labor. This group, claiming 
320,000 members in 180 affiliates, joined the ICFTU, and became the 
principal trade union group in Pakistan. 

3. China and Korea 

In war-wracked Nationalist China, the main labor group during 
World War II was the Chinese Association of Labor, which, by late 
1945, claimed 800,000 members. It sent five delegates to the Paris 
Congress of the World Federation of Trade Unions in October, 1945. 
The delegation was headed by the president Chu Hsueh-fan, and in- 
cluded Teng Fa, a Communist. Soon afterwards, an accord was signed 
between Chu Hsueh-fan and Communist leader Chou En-lai, providing 
for entry of the Communist unions into the Chinese Association of 
Labor. 

In February, 1946, Chu Hsueh-fan outlined his organization's 
ideas on the moves necessary for the stabilization of China: political 
democracy; the summoning of an elected National Assembly with labor 
representation; the establishment of a coalition government; the con- 
fiscation of all Japanese and puppet property in China, and the dis- 
bandment of all pro-Japanese military formations. He advocated full 
freedom for workers to organize, to bargain collectively, to strike and 
to demonstrate. Finally, he urged a minimum wage, equal pay for 
equal work, social insurance, workers' participation in administration 
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of government-owned industries, and labor-management committees in 
all private industries. 

The Chinese Association of Labor's position became increasingly 
difficult as the Kuomintang-Communist civil war progressed. Chu 
Hsueh-fan refused to participate in a National Assembly called in 1946, 
since there was little non-Kuomintang representation. Strikes, frequent 
in the months after World War II, were increasingly frowned upon 
by the government. In October, 1946, the Chinese Association of Labor 
sent an appeal to the WFTU for aid in fighting "the forces of reaction" 
which "have turned against us." 

Chu Hsueh-fan and other C.A.L. leaders finally left Kuomintang 
China and soon appeared in Communist territory. They presumably 
joined Communist unionists in the Sixth All-China Trade Union Con- 
gress in Harbin, Manchuria, in August, 1946, at which the All-China 
Federation of Labor was established. This federation subsequently or- 
ganized national craft and industrial unions, and drew up procedures 
for the negotiations of collective contracts, which have been in effect 
since July, 1949. 

The Communists, after their victory, decreed a nation-wide social 
security system, a minimum wage program and other labor legislation. 
However, the emphasis of Chinese unions was changing. "The wage 
system," declared labor chief Li Li San, "is based on the principles of 
'payment according to work done' and 'more work — higher wages.' 
It is opposed to equalitarianism and encourages initiative and technical 
improvements by various systems of bonuses . . . The all-China Federa- 
tion of Labor are in the process of examining a unified national system 
which will encourage the development of production." 

All collective contracts under Communist rule are subject to ap- 
proval by the government Labor Bureau, and the regime's new labor 
code provides that "neither party is allowed to resort to compulsory 
actions," that is, strikes or lockouts. Labor must "engage in production 
in the usual manner and observe labor discipline," while a system of 
compulsory arbitration has been organized for the settlement of all 
disputes. 

In Nationalist China, now reduced to Formosa, organized labor has 
been reestablished in the Free China Labor League and the Chinese 
Federation of Labor. The latter is a member of the ICFTU. Its May 
Day Manifesto in 1950 called on workers in China to rise against the 
Communists, and claimed that over 150 "well-known free trade union- 
ists" had been executed on the continent. 

In Korea, the division of that country into the Communist North 
and the anti-Communist South led to the splitting of the labor move- 
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ment. The All-Korea Labor Council, organized under Communist auspi- 
ces after the "liberation" of Korea, was soon divided. In the North 
the Council in November, 1945, had a membership of 130,000 members 
in thirteen industrial federations. Three and a half years later, the 
North Korea Trade Union Federation claimed a membership of a half 
million in fourteen industrial federations and was assigned 120 mem- 
bers out of 572 in the Supreme Assembly of the People's Democratic 
Republic of North Korea. 

North Korean unions were integrated into the state apparatus in 
the Soviet fashion. Cabinet Decision No. 27 of the Democratic People's 
Republic of January 31, 1950, provided that workers who lost "more 
than 30 minutes of time by being late in reporting for duty, leaving 
establishments for home in the middle of tour of duty, going out for 
lunch before lunch time, returning late from lunch, or neglecting work 
in the course of tour of duty, without proper reasons, will be considered 
as absentees and the state food ration to them will be reduced. When 
labor discipline is violated on three occasions within one month with- 
out proper reasons, resulting in the loss of less than 30 minutes of 
work on each occasion or when such violation occurs four times within 
two months, such violators will be considered absentees for one day." 

In the South, Communist unions were suppressed. In their place 
the Korean Federation of Labor Unions, organized in 1946 with govern- 
ment backing, was led by rightists. Its president, Chun Chin Han, be- 
came in 1948 first Minister of Social Affairs of the Korean Republic. 
However, in March, 1949 Chun Chin Han was ousted as president by 
vice president Yu Ki Tai, whereupon Chun "dissolved" the Federation. 
Upon President Syngman Rhee's intervention, a ten-man Supreme 
Committee, including both Mr. Chu and Mr. Yu, was organized and 
Federation elections were postponed for a year. The unions were 
wracked by factionalism at the outbreak of war in June, 1950. 

4. The Philippines, Indonesia and Malaya 

In the former American possession of the Phillipines, labor unions, 
inactive during the war began to revive following the coming of peace. 
Before 1941, the unions were largely led by left-wing elements, among 
whom the Communists were dominant. Most Communist unions be- 
longed to the Congress of Labor Organizations (CLO), which joined 
the WFTU. The extent of Communist control was shown in 1949 when 
a Communist Party split resulted in a split in the CLO. The CLO, fol- 
lowing the split, was headed by the current Communist Party secretary, 
while the newly created Confederation of Workers Union chose as its 
leader the ousted Communist Party general-secretary. 
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There are in the Philippines other small left-wing groups, includ- 
ing the Federation of Philippine Workers, with 22,000 members in 
March, 1950, and the National Labor Unions, a pre-war holdover. In 
1948, these two groups and the CLO formed the largely inactive Philip- 
pine Union of Peasant and Labor Organizations. 

Guerrilla war between the government and Communist-led Huk- 
balahap rebels following the war reacted unfavorably on the unions. 
In March, 1948, the National Peasant Union, made up of agricultural 
laborers and tenants, was outlawed by the government along with the 
Hukbalahap and, during the same month, the CLO's secretary-genera], 
Manuel Joven, was assassinated. 

Besides the above organizations under radical leadership, there is 
a conservatively led federation — the National Confederation of Trade 
Unions, sometimes called "government sponsored," which is affiliated 
with the ICFTU. The most important affiliates of the NCTU have been 
the Federation of Stevedores on the Manila waterfront, and the Farmer 
Labor Auxiliary Service. The unsatisfactory nature of labor relations in 
the Philippines was emphasized in the U. S. -sponsored Bell Committee 
Report (November, 1950), which urged full freedom for union or- 
ganization and activity. 

In Indonesia, a growing labor movement is also in existence. The 
Indonesian movement fared badly under the Japanese and not until 
May, 1946, was the Indonesian Federation of Trade Unions, claiming 
400,000 members, formed. In November, 1946, this federation was 
merged in a nation-wide central labor group, whose Indonesian initials 
are SOBSI. 

Because it was Communist-led, the SOBSI became involved in 
conflicts between Indonesian Nationalists and the Communists. SOBSI 
leaders, including President Harjono and Oei Gee Hwat, were killed in 
1948 during the Communists' attempt to seize power. 

With the achievement of Indonesian independence, the SOBSI re- 
sumed legal activity. During the first year of independence, its most 
important action was a general strike of rubber workers in August, 
1950, in which 700,000 workers participated. Other trade union groups, 
under Socialist and Trotskyite leadership, exist in the principal cities 
of Indonesia. 

After the war Malayan trade unionism, just beginning before the 
war, reappeared in the scene of action. The British Labor Government, 
anxious to help develop a responsible labor movement, sent a British 
unionist soon after the war to aid and advise the new unions. The gov- 
ernment also authorized legal recognition of unions, most of which 
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were under control of the Communists, who had played a major part 
in anti-Japanese resistance. 

In February, 1946, Communist unions formed the Pan -Malayan 
Federation of Labor, which claimed 463,000 members. Closely allied 
to this group was the Singapore Federation of Trade Unions, with 74 
unions and 50,000 members. In April, 1948 this federation led a general 
strike against "police encouragement of strikebreakers." 

The Pan-Malayan Federation became involved in 1948 in the 
Communist-led guerrilla warfare against the British, and, on June 20, 
1948, it was outlawed. In subsequent fighting two successive presidents 
of the Federation, Ganapathy and Veerasenam, were killed. 

In March, 1950, another central labor body, the Malayan Trade 
Union Council, was established at a conference attended by 182 dele- 
gates. Its chairman, M. P. Rajagopal, stressed the attempt of the Com- 
munists to terrorize democratic labor and called on the workers to take 
part in the anti-Communist struggle. 

5. Other South East Asian Countries 

In other Asiatic countries there are also active labor movements. 
In Burma, there was a Trade Union Council before World War II. 
On June 1, 1945 an All-Burma Trade Union Congress was organized 
under Communist leadership. The following year the Congress led the 
general strike which was a prelude to the granting by the British of 
independence to Burma. 

After British withdrawal, civil war broke out between Thakin Nu's 
Socialist government and the Communists, who used their control of 
the ABTUC to call an unsuccessful revolutionary general strike in 
March, 1948. In 1949, after a two-month general strike of civil servants 
in Rangoon which had among its demands "the cessation of the civil 
war, peace talks with the Communist Party and the establishment of a 
coalition Government," the authorities closed the ABTUC headquarters 
and arrested various Communist union leaders. 

Meanwhile, a Socialist-controlled Trades Union Congress (Burma) 
was organized, which by the end of 1950 claimed 100,000 members as 
contrasted with the ABTUC's 10,000. The Trades Union Congress un- 
derwent a reorganization in October, 1950, when a pro-Communist 
president and vice-president were forced to resign by Socialist Party 
pressure. 

In Siam, the labor movement first got its start during World War 
II, when many of the mutual aid organizations, which had existed for 
decades, were transformed into trade unions. In November, 1944, the 
Bangkok Federation of Trade Unions was organized, with 6,000 mem- 
bers. 
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After the war the unions prospered and in April, 1947, the General 
Federation of Trade Unions of Siam was organized, claiming 50,000 
members, 30,000 of them in the capital city, Bangkok. The Federation 
is strongly influenced by pro-Communist elements. 

Meanwhile, another central labor group, the Siamese Labor Union, 
was organized and late in 1950 it joined the IGFTU, after being re- 
organized to ensure greater independence from government pressure. 

In Indo-China, unions have played a minor role. In July, 1946, the 
Viet Nam General Confederation of Workers (TLD) was established 
as the principal workers' group in Ho Chin Minh's area. Late in 1948 
the TLD claimed 283,000 members, 20 per cent of whom were industrial 
workers. In the French-controlled region, the only legal unions have 
been branches of the Grench CGT, Force Ouvriere and the CFT. These 
exist principally among government workers. 

The Labor movement of Ceylon centers in the Trotskyist-controlled 
Ceylon Trade Union Federation, a WFTU affiliate, which, late in 1949, 
claimed 200,000 members. Cooperating with it, but unaffiliated, is the 
Plantation Labor Union, with a claimed membership of 120,000. There 
are also 13,000 government workers in Ceylon. These are organized in 
independent departmental unions since no government workers in that 
country may affiliate with a central labor body. Post-war Ceylon has 
experienced in the late forties and early fifties numerous strikes, in- 
cluding a one-day walkout of 300,000 tea and rubber workers led by 
the Ceylon TUF. 

6. Australia and New Zealand 

Strong labor unions have long existed in the progressive countries 
of Australia and New Zealand. Though the governments of these two 
countries were for many years under the control of labor and Socialist 
forces strongly oposed to communism, Communist influence in these 
trade union movements was considerable. In Australia, such influence 
after World War II centered in the waterside workers, miners, engineer- 
ing and iron workers' union. In New Zealand, it was in evidence chiefly 
among the carpenters' and waterside workers. 

In both countries, outlaw strikes brought the Communist issue to 
a head. In Australia, the Communists called two unsuccessful coal 
miners' strikes in the late forties. The first of these in October, 1948, 
lasted a month. The second, called in August, 1949, threw out of em- 
ployment 150,000 other workers and caused rationing of fuel and 
power in the nation's chief cities. It, too, was broken after seven weeks, 
when the Labor Government passed a law to freeze the funds of the 
unions on strike and to call new elections in the Mineworkers' Federa- 



tion. These moves were endorsed by the biennial conference of I In- 
Australian Council of Trade Unions in September, 1949, by a majority 
of two to one. The Conference also took measures to weaken Communist 
influence, and strengthened the liaison between the Australian Council 
of Trade Unions and the Labor Party. 

With the fall of the Labor Government late in 1949, the union 
leaders opposed the new administration's bill to outlaw the Communist 
Party. However, ACTU leaders thwarted Communist efforts to launch 
a strike campaign against the law. The ACTU meanwhile withdrew 
from the Communist-controlled WFTU, and in October, 1951, joined 
the non-Communist Confederation (ICFTU). 

A second Australian labor group, the Australian Workers Union, 
smaller than the ACTU, and with its strength concentrated in the west- 
ern part of the continent, also applied for admission to the ICFTU. 
Its application was postponed for future action by the January, 1952, 
meeting of the ICFTU General Board. 

In New Zealand, the Communist-led carpenters' union of Auck- 
land struck in the Spring of 1949 and refused to submit to the long- 
established Arbitration Court. The government thereupon withdrew 
legal recognition from the union and recognized a seceding group. The 
Waterside Workers Union, the chief Communist union, denounced this 
move. 

The New Zealand Federation of Labor meanwhile had withdrawn 
from the WFTU (later joining the ICFTU) and, in January, 1950, the 
Waterside Workers Union defied the Federation and individually joined 
the WFTU. The union was thereupon expelled from the New Zealand 
Federation in February, 1950, and at the Federation's annual conference 
in April, 1950, other Communist unions, including about 75,000 of the 
Federation's 200,000, withdrew and joined with the Waterside Workers 
to organize the New Zealand Trades Union Congress. However, in subse- 
quent months, several unions, the officials of which had helped found 
the TUC, refused to ratify this action. A Communist attempt to call a 
general strike when Parliament opened on June 28, 1950, failed and 
resulted in further defections from the TUC. 

VI. MIDDLE EAST AND AFRICA 

The trade union movement, in the Middle East and in Africa, with 
the exception of Israel, is very backward. This is due largely to the 
primitive and semi-feudal economy of most of the countries in that 
part of the world. 
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1. Iran and the Arab Countries 

However, trade unionism has begun to develop in several Middle 
East and African nations. In Iran, formerly Persia, the first important 
central labor group is the Central Council of Unified Trade Unions, 
formed in 1944. This Council, in the early fifties, claimed 300,000 
members, including 75 per cent of the country's petroleum workers, the 
nation's main industrial labor group. It is closely associated with the 
Tudeh (Communist) Party. It joined the WFTU when that international 
body was organized, and its general-secretary, Reza Rousta, was elected 
a member of the World Federation's General Council. Because of the 
association of the Central Council and the Tudeh (Communist) Party, 
the Council suffered severely when the government in 1947 outlawed the 
party. 

In 1947, anti-Communist trade unions organized the Union of 
Workers and Peasants of Iran (ESKI), an organization that cooperates 
closely with the government. Following its organization, it led several 
successful strikes of textile workers, bus drivers and other workers. It 
joined the ICFTU, and received representation on the executive com- 
mittee. 

In the Arab countries, the labor movement is only in its beginning. 
In Egypt the Trade Union Congress in 1949 reported 78,000 members; 
the Congress of Industrial and Commercial Unions claimed 60,000. 
Neither was officially recognized by the government and it was not until 
October, 1949, that it was decided to recognize even national industrial 
unions, twenty of which were soon registered. Representatives of both 
central labor groups attended the founding congress of the WFTU, but 
no legally recognized unions were represented. However, the govern- 
ment did permit delegates to attend the ICFTU congress in December 
1949. 

Lebanese delegates attended the WFTU congress in 1945, as well as 
the 1949 and 1951 ICFTU congresses. The WFTU affiliate was the Trade 
Union Federation, led by Mustafa el Arisa, a reported Communist, 
who has played a leading part in the WFTU. The Federation led a 
general strike in January, 1946, against the presence of British and 
French troops in the Levant. The center of anti-Communist influence, 
and an affiliate of the non-Communist ICFTU, has been the League of 
Unions of Employees and Workers, which, at present writing, is the 
country's major trade union group. 

In neighboring Syria, the Workers Congress, which claimed 17,600 
members in 1946, is the chief labor organization. Unsettled political 
conditions and frequent military coups d'etat have hampered the de- 
velopment of the Syrian labor movement. 
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In Iraq, the oil workers are the most important group of organized 
labor. Communists are said to be active among them and an oil work- 
ers' strike in May, 1948, caused the government much concern. 

2. Israel and Turkey 

The strongest Middle East labor movement is, as is generally rec- 
ognized, the Histadrut (General Federation of Hebrew Workers) of 
Israel, founded right after World War I. In the early 1950's, the Hista- 
drut had a membership of 200,000. So strong has it become that 75 
per cent of the country's establishments, employing 90 per cent of the 
nation's workers, can dismiss workers only with its consent. 

The Federation has always been controlled by Mapai, the Social 
Democratic Party, which controls about 60 per cent of the Histadrut' s 
executive. Mapai's chief opponent is Mapam (General Workers Party), 
a pro-Soviet Socialist group. Orthodox Communists have little support. 
Mapai control of Histadrut has been one cause for the small number 
of strikes since Israeli independence. 

Histadrut was one of the founding affiliates of the WFTU. How- 
ever, after the withdrawal of the West European unions from the WFTU, 
the Histadrut pulled out in the Spring of 1950. At the beginning of 
1952, the General Federation had not as yet joined the ICFTU and had 
no plans to join. 

The post-World War II period has seen the development of a 
trade union movement in Turkey for the first time. Local labor federa- 
tions appeared in Istanbul, Ankara, and other cities. After the victory 
of the Democratic Party in 1949 elections on a campaign platform 
pledging repeal of the country's anti-union legislation, steps were taken 
in the direction of removing restrictions on the formation of a national 
labor federation. 

Three delegates from Turkish union groups attended the American 
Federation of Labor's annual convention in November, 1951. A few 
months later the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
sent a delegation to Turkey, and it seemed likely that the Turkish unions 
would soon be ready to join the ICFTU. 

3. Africa 

On the continent of Africa, the best-developed labor movement is 
that of South Africa. The movement here has been almost completely 
a while man's movement, and has centered in the South African Trades 
and Labor Congress. This body was one of the founding members of 
the World Federation of Trade Unions, but withdrew from it soon after 
the West European unions decided to leave. 
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The South African Trades and Labor Congress has been closely 
associated with the Labor Party, which supported the Smuts government 
until it was overthrown in the 1948 elections. Because of their white 
racialist emphasis, the South African unions and Labor Party have not 
had very close contact with organized labor in the rest of the world. 

A significant trend in South African labor relations after World 
War II was the beginnings of a trade union movement among the 
Bantu natives through the establishment of the National Council of 
African Trade Unions. The Council, however, by the end of 1950, had 
failed to obtain government recognition. 

Trade unionism in colonial Africa dates from the 1930's. During 
and after World War II, most British colonies established Labor De- 
partments and machinery for legal recognition of unions. Experienced 
British unionists were sent as labor advisers to the colonies. By 1945 
there were union groups in Gambia, Gold "Coast, Sierra Leone, and 
Nigeria which were represented at the Paris Congress of the WFTU. 
Subsequently, all of these appear to have left the World Federation. 
The movement has steadily grown in recent years. 

In West Africa, the strongest union movement is found in Nigeria. 
As early as 1945, the Nigerian Trade Union Congress claimed 75,000 
members. In July and August, 1945, the TUC led strikes involving an 
estimated 150,000 workers. These walkouts were aided and abetted by 
Nationalist elements. In 1949, another series of strikes, involving the 
loss of 500,000 man-days, broke out on the Nigerian Railways, the 
plantations of the Cameroons Development Corporation, and in the 
government colliery at Enugu. Eighteen workers were killed in a 
clash between police and railroad strikers. 

In 1949, the Trade Union Congress was split by the more extreme 
nationalists, who organized the Nigerian National Federation of Labor. 
The TUC remained the larger of the two groups. 

In East Africa, too, the labor movement has been increasing in 
strength. Late in 1950, the government withdrew legal recognition from 
the allegedly pro-Communist East African Trade Union Congress in 
Kenya and aided in the organization of a rival group. Unions now exist 
among both African and white workers in Uganda, Tanganyika and the 
Rhodesias. 

The most important unions in East Africa are those in the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, where the labor movement dates from 1932. In 1946, 
the Workers Affairs Association, first central labor body, was estab- 
lished. In 1948, the government authorized the recognition of unions 
but it was not until this law was modified in March, 1949, to permit 
organization of civil servants and private employees in the same federa- 
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tion, that unions began l.o register. By June, 1950, over sixty unions had 
applied for recognition. Union membership was estimated at 30,000, 
out of a total of 200,000 wage-earners. Half of the trade unionists 
were members of the Sudan Railway Workers Union, and most unions 
were affiliated with the Workers Association, which received legal 
recognition late in 1950. In November, 1950, Communists captured the 
railroad workers' union. 

Elsewhere in colonial Africa, trade unionism is on the rise. In 
November, 1950, the first union in Italian Somaliland was organized. 
In French Africa, most unions are affiliated with one or the other of the 
French confederations. Both CGT and the Force Ouvriere have sup- 
ported the organization of colonial workers. 



VII. THE AMERICAS 



1. Latin America 



Returning to the American continent, we find since World War II 
in Latin America, the collapse of the Communist-controlled Confedera- 
tion of Workers of Latin America (CTAL), the rise of a democratic 
continental trade union federation, and the beginnings of a totalitarian 
Peronista labor group. 

During World War II, the CTAL, dominated by the Communists, 
contained virtually all important trade union groups in Latin America. 
When organized in 1938, it included not only Communist-controlled 
groups such as the Cuban and Peruvian labor movements and the fellow- 
travelling Confederation of Workers of Mexico (CTM), but also the 
Socialist-controlled General Confederation of Labor of Argentina and 
Confederation of Workers of Chile. 

During the war, Communist influence in the CTAL grew. This was 
due to the activities of the organization's president, Vicente Lombardo 
Toledano, who followed closely the Communist line, to the vigorous 
Communist activities in the national affiliates of the CTAL, and to the 
withdrawal from the CTAL in 1944 of the Argentine General Confedera- 
tion of Labor (CGT), after the latter had been captured by followers 
of Colonel Juan Domingo Peron. 

Communist control of the CTAL was such that, after 1944, six of 
the eleven CTAL executive comimttee members were avowed members 
of Communist parties. In addition, Lombardo Toledano and one or two 
others almost always sided with the Communists. The only avowed 
anti-Communist was Juan Briones, a Socialist, one of two Chilean 
members on the committee. 
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Alter 1945, the Communists lost ground. Several important na- 
tional labor movements split. In Chile, the Communists gained a ma- 
jority after the CTCH broke up in 1946, but were driven underground 
in 1947 after quarreling with President Gabriel Gonzalez. In Cuba, 
the Communists lost virtually all influence in the unions after a split 
in 1947 in the Confederation of Workers of Cuba (CTC). By 1952, the 
anti-Communist faction had 29 national industrial federations, the other 
two being independent of both CTC groups. 

In several countries new labor movements arose following the 
end of the war. In Uruguay, after a split in the Communist-controlled 
General Union of Workers (UGT), the seceding Committee of Autono- 
mous Unions became considerably stronger than the UGT. In January, 
1951, this committee reorganized as the Confederacion Sindical del 
Uruguay and later joined the ICFTU. In Venezuela, a new Confedera- 
tion of Workers, formed in 1947, refused to join the CTAL. 

In Colombia and Costa Rica, Catholic elements in the late forties 
were active in organizing rivals to the Communist-dominated unions. 
In Colombia, the Union of Workers of Colombia (UTC) was organized 
through Jesuit efforts, and gained support among industrial workers 
of Antioquia province, coal miners, peasants and others. By 1950, it 
was the country's largest labor group. 

In Costa Rica, the organization of the Rerum Novarum Costa Rican 
Confederation of Labor was built up by a single priest, Father Benjamin 
Nunez, among workers who resented Communist control over the CTAL- 
affiliated Confederation of Workers of Costa Rica. 

Elsewhere, Communists lost control of the unions. In Peru, the 
Aprista Party seized control of the Confederation of Workers in 1945, 
and continued to dominate it in spite of being driven underground in 
1948 by dictator General Manuel Odria, who has cooperated with the 
Communists. 

Meanwhile, the American Federation of Labor showed renewed 
interest in Latin America. Serafino Romualdi, formerly Italian editor 
of the International Ladies Garment Workers Union newspaper Justice, 
was appointed to the newly created post of AFL Latin American repre- 
sentative. He set out to overcome the deep-sealed prejudice against the 
AFL among unionists in the area, which had grown up during the 1920's 
when the AFL had been the main force behind the widely discredited 
Pan-American Federation of Labor. 

The AFL soon began active cooperation with most of the non- 
Communist labor groups of the continent, and supported a call by the 
Chilean and Peruvian Confederations of Workers for a conference to 
organize a rival to the CTAL. 
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This Conference met in Lima, Peru, in January, 1948, and was 
attended by delegates from the non-Communist CTC of Cuba, the Na- 
tional Proletarian Confederation of Mexico, the Colombian UTC, the 
Rerum Novarum Costa Rican Confederation, an anti-Peronista union 
group in Argentina, and organizations in Bolivia, Brazil, Haiti, Vene- 
zuela, Panama, Guatemala and the Dutch colony of Surinam. 

The result was the formation of the Inter -American Confederation 
of Workers (CIT), which differed from the CTAL in having United 
States and Canadian affiliates as well as Latin American affiliates and 
in providing for the affiliation of more than one group from a country, 
in cases where several labor federations were sympathetic to the CIT's 
objectives. 

The new Confederation undertook to help the organization of 
labor in countries where unions are weak. In Paraguay, the CIT aided 
leaders of the Organization Republicana Obrera to convert that group 
from the tool of a stern dictatorship into labor federation. In Haiti, too, 
the Inter-American Federation gave aid and advice to labor unions 
which developed after the 1946 revolution. 

By the time of its second congress in Havana in September, 1949, 
the CIT had a majority of the continent's labor groups in its ranks. The 
principal unions of Peru, Venezuela, Cuba, Brazil, Haiti, Costa Rica 
were members of the CIT, while strong federations from Uruguay, 
Chile, Mexico, Bolivia and Panama were also in the Confederation. 
The small anti-Peron COASI and new groups in El Salvador and Hon- 
duras, friendly towards the CIT, were also found in its membership. 
A new feature of this congress was the presence of delegations from 
Trinidad, British Guiana, St. Vincent, Barbadoes and other British 
West Indian colonies. 

However, two sizable non-Communist groups remained outside 
the CIT. First of these were democratic unions which tended to follow 
the CIO rather than the AFL in Inter-American labor affairs and had 
only recently broken with the Communists. These included the Mexican 
CTM which had withdrawn from the CTAL in 1948, and the Confedera- 
tion of Workers of Colombia, which for long had been run by Liberals 
and Communists and which did not expel the latter and disaffiliate from 
the CTAL until May, 1950. In Chile and Uruguay, there were also 
sizable groups of workers sympathetic towards the CIO which had not 
by the early fifties affiliated with any international body. 

For many years the CIO had favored the CTAL. CIO president 
John L. Lewis attended its founding congress in Mexico in 1938. Rela- 
tions had remained very close between the two groups. However, as re- 
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lations became more and more strained between Communists and anti- 
Communists in the CIO, and between the CIO and the WFTU, the CIO 
changed its policy towards the CTAL. 

When the CIO withdrew from the WFTU and helped launch the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, those Latin Amer- 
ican unions friendly towards the CIO entered the ICFTU. However, 
neither they nor the CIO joined the CIT, and it was not until a new re- 
gional group, including both CIT members and other ICFTU affiliates, 
was launched in a meeting in Mexico City in January, 1951, that a 
unified anti-totalitarian labor movement was established. 

The only non-Communist groups remaining outside of the ICFTU, 
following the January meeting, were those sympathetic to General Juan 
Peron of Argentina. Peron had succeeded in obtaining almost complete 
control of his country's trade unions, including the General Confedera- 
tion of Labor and most national industrial federations and local unions. 
After his election to the presidency in February, 1946, Peron sought 
to extend his influence to unions in other American countries. He sent 
labor attaches to virtually every country in the New World, to propa- 
gandize Peronismo and to try to line up trade union leaders. 

As a result of these activities, the Peronistas gained some influence 
in Latin American labor. In Peru, union groups favored by the Odria 
dictatorship were closely allied to the Peronistas. In Mexico, the Re- 
gional Confederation of Mexican Workers (CROM) showed marked 
friendliness to Peron. In Costa Rica, the Peronistas split the Rerum 
Novarum Confederation of Labor. Peronista influence appeared in 
Brazil, Uruguay, Cuba and Haiti. 

The Peronistas have tried to organize a continent-wide federation. 
They sought to gain admittance to both the 1948 Lima Conference of 
the CIT and the 1951 Mexico City Conference of the ICFTU American 
affiliates, but failed on both occasions. After the latter meeting, repre- 
sentatives of the Argentine C.G.T. and the Mexican CROM agreed to 
join forces to form a new hemisphere organization. A meeting for this 
purpose was finally called to meet in Asuncion, Paraguay, in February, 
1952. Although there were representatives from a dozen countries at 
this meeting, no labor group of any significance joined the new group 
except the CGT and the CROM. The new organization called itself the 
Latin American Trade Union Unity Committee. 

• The Communist-controlled CTAL was by the end of 1951 only a 
shadow of its former self. Only in the cases of Ecuador and Guatemala 
were the majority of the unions affiliated to the CTAL. Elsewhere only 
splinter groups belonged, and in most cases these groups were relatively 
small. Only in Guatemala had the Communists gained ground sirTee the 
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end of the Second World War. The labor movement which was organ- 
ized there after the downfall of the Ubico dictatorship in 1944 was de- 
veloped with considerable help from the CTAL headquarters in Mexico. 
By the end of 1951 virtually all important labor organizations in the 
country were under Communist leadership and were affiliated to the 
CTAL. 

By the end of 1951, the majority of the Latin American unionists 
were in the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. Most of 
those in Cuba, Costa Rica, Colombia, Peru, Brazil, Haiti, Paraguay, 
Puerto Rico, Venezuela (in exile), Uruguay were members or sympa- 
thizers, while sizable groups in Bolivia, Mexico, Panama, El Salvador, 
Chile, and small labor organizations in Ecuador and Argentina also 
belonged. 

2. Colonial West Indies 

In the islands of colonial West Indies off the northern coast of 
South America, two types of trade unions have appeared. One is 
an indigenous movement combining an elementary form of trade 
unionism with politics based on fanatical loyalty to self-appointed 
leaders. The other is a more orthodox trade unionism, in which Social- 
ist and Communist tendencies battle for control. 

The most successful personalistic labor movement is that of Wil- 
liam Alexander Bustamente in Jamaica. Bustamente led some spectacu- 
lar strikes just before World War II, was jailed during the war as 
"dangerous" and, after the conflict, organized the Bustamente Industrial 
Trade Union and the Jamaica Labor Party (which, in spite of its name, 
is anti-Socialist). Bustamente became virtual Prime Minister in 1944, 
and was reelected late in 1949 with a greatly reduced majority. Mean- 
while, the Labor Party had become the bulwark of the island's proper- 
tied interests. 

Leaders similar to Bustamente exist in Trinidad and other West 
Indian islands. Contrasted with Bustamenteism are more orthodox 
union-political movements, including the Trade Union Council and 
People's National Party of Jamaica; the Workers Association and 
Labor Party of Barbadoes; and the British Guiana Labor Union and 
Manpower Citizens Association. 

In these orthodox labor movements, both Socialist and Communist 
strains are evident. The Trade Union Council of Jamaica played a role 
in the WFTU, but withdrew following the withdrawal of the British 
TUC. It eontains a strong pro-Communist element and, by 1952, had not 
yet joined the ICFTU. On the other hand, the Barbadoes unions are a 
leading element in the ICFTU. In British Guiana and Trinidad, there 
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are supporters of both the WFTU and ICFTU, though the labor groups 
in most other British colonies are aligned with the ICFTU. 

3. Canada 

On the North American continent to the north of the United 
States, Canadian unions grew steadily during the post-war years. Be- 
tween 1939 and 1952 trade union membership tripled. By 1951 total 
union membership exceeded 1,000,000, about 30 per cent of the non- 
agricultural labor force. In 1948, union membership was two and a half 
times as large as before World War II. Most organized workers be- 
longed either to the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labor or the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labor. 

The Trades and Labor Congress, with over 400,000 workers in 
1948, is closely allied to the AFL and most locals of AFL unions in 
Canada belong to the TLC. The Canadian Congress of Labor (CCL), 
with over 350,000 members, contains most CIO Canadian locals as well 
as United Mine Workers units. The Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion is a purely Canadian group, religious in outlook and confined 
largely to the French-speaking province of Quebec. In recent years it 
has been the most rapidly growing of the three federations, though by 
1948 it still has only about 90,000 members. 

Various problems have faced the Canadian unions. Immediately 
after the war, all three federations concentrated much attention on 
working for a new Federal labor law. In September, 1948, the new 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act became effective. 
Patterned generally after the Wagner Act in the United States, it pro- 
vided for the workers' right to organize and bargain collectively, and 
for elections to determine bargaining agents. It legalized the union shop, 
outlawed company unions, and punished employers' unfair labor 
practices. 

Canadian unions have been active politically. Most unionists are 
sympathetic to the Socialist-inclined Cooperative Commonwealth Fed- 
eration (CCF), but the Canadian Congress of Labor was most vigorous 
in its support of the party. All three federations frown upon Communist 
infiltration. The CCL again took the lead in attacking Communist-con- 
tralled unions, and when the CIO ousted such unions, the CCL followed 
suit. 

The Communist issue in the late forties was particularly violent in 
the TLC, where the Communist-controlled Canadian Seamen's Union 
was a constant source of controversy. The Seamen's Union engaged dur- 
ing those years in two very controversial strikes. In 1948 a walkout of 
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its locals on the Great Lakes was broken by an agreement of the Sea- 
farers International Union (AFL) to provide strikebreakers. The TLC 
supported the Canadian Seamen's Union and those who helped break 
this strike were suspended from the TLC. 

The Canadian Seamen's Union's second strike broke out in March, 
1949, on the East and West Coasts. Again the Seafarers Union helped 
to break the strike, but not before the walkout had evoked sympathetic 
movements in Australia and Great Britain. Subsequently, the Canadian 
Seamen's Union was expelled from the Trades and Labor Congress after 
the CSU had violently attacked the leaders of the Congress. 

Another important walkout, in which Communists played no part, 
was the nine-day strike of 120,000 railwaymen in the summer of 1950. 
This was only ended after Parliament passed a special law providing 
for a return to work and for compulsory arbitration if the two sides 
were unable to reach agreement in thirty days. The strikers won a forty- 
hour week in place of the previous forty-eight, as well as a wage in- 
crease. 



The author is indebted for suggestions in the prepara- 
tion of this pamphlet to Katrina McCormick Barnes, Sec- 
retary of the L.I.D. Pamphlet Committee; Arnold Beichman, 
Press Representative, International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions; Mark Starr, Educational Director, I.L.G.W.U., 
and Harry W. Laidler, Executive Director, L.I.D. 
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MEMBERSHIP IN TRADE UNIONS* 

Argentina— CGT— 1,000,000 (1951) 
Others— 50,000 (1951) 
Australia— ACTU (Australian Council of Trade Unions) 1,600.000 (1950) 
Austria— 1.279,520 (end 1949) 

Barbados— Barbados Workers Union— 14,000 (1951) 
Belgium— FGTB (General Federation) 479,000 (1945) 

Christian Trades Unions— 400,000 (end 1950) 
Bolivia— 67,000 (1952) 

CBT 12,500 (1951) 
Brazil— 4,000,000 (1951) 

British Guiana — Various groups — 5,000 (1951) 
British Honduras— General Workers Union— 2,000— 2,500 (1951) 
Bulgaria— 750,000 (1948) 
Burma — ABTUC (All-Burma Trades Union Congress, Communist) 10,000 (1950) 

TUC (Trades Union Congress, Socialist) 100,000 (1950) 
Canada— TLC (Trades and Labor Congress) 400,000 (1951) 

CCL (Canadian Congress of Labor) 325,000—350,000 (1951) 
CCCL (Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labor) 90,000 (1951) 
Ceylon— Ceylon Trade Union Federation— 200,000 (1949) 
Plantation Labor Union— 120,000 (1951) 
All-Ceylon TUC— 43,000 (1951) 
Chile— 350,000 (1951) 
China — Chinese Association of Labor — 800,000 (1951) 

All-China Federation of Labor 

Chinese Federation of Labor 

Colombia— CTC (ICFTU) —60,000 (1951) 
CTC (WFTU) —30,000 (1951) 
UTC (ICFTU) —100,000 (1951) 
Costa Rica— CCT (ICFTU) —20,000 (1951) 
CTCR (WFTU)— 2,000 (1951) 
Peronists — 1,000 (1951) 
Cuba— CTC (ICFTU) —800,000 
CTC (WFTU) — 25,000 
Cyprus — Cyprus Workers Confederation — 4,000 (1951) 
Czechoslovakia— 2,000,000 (end 1945) 
Denmark— 630,000 (1951) 



(*) The reader must realize that membership, controls and organizational 
structure in many countries shift rapidly. Moreover, in many instances, the 
author has had no other recourse than to take many of the figures of member- 
ship given out by labor federations at their face value. In some instances, no 
figures have been available. 
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Dominica — Dominica Trade Union — 5,400 (1951) 
Dominican Republic— CDT— 10,000 (1951) 
Ecuador— CTE (WFTU) —25,000 (1951) 

Others— 5,000 (1951) 
Egypt— TUC— 78,000 (1949) 

Congress of Industrial and Commercial Unions— 60,000 (1949) 
El Salvador— Scattered unions— 10,000 (1951) 

France CGT (General Confederation of Trades Unions) — 2,500,000 (1951) — 
5,500,000 (1946) 

CGT— FO (Force Ouvriere)— 1,000,000 (1951) 
CFTC (Christian Trades Unions) —750,000 (1951) 
Gambia— Gambia Labor Union— 2,000 (1951) 
Germany— Western Trade Unions— 5,500,000 (1951) 

Eastern Trade Unions 
Gold Coast— Gold Coast TUC— 74,000 (1951) 
Great Britain— 8,000,000 (1951) 

Greece— Greek General Confederation of Labor— 277,000 (1951) 
Grenada— Grenada Workers Union — 3,000 (1951) 
Guatemala— 25,000 (1951) 
Haiti— Various federations— 10,000 (1951) 
Honduras — Scattered unions— 1,000 (1951) 
Hong Kong— General Trade Union— 121,000 (1951) 
Iceland — 

Iceland Federation of Labor Unions— 24,0000 (1951) 
India — AITUC (All-India Trades Unions Congress, Communist) —300,000 
(late 1949) 
INTUC (Congress Party)— 1,200,000 (1951) 
Hind Mazdoor Sabha— 600,000 (1951) 

United Trade Union Movement (Trotskyite) —300,000 (1951) 
Indo-China — TLD (General Confederation of Workers, Communist) —283,000 
(1948) 

French Unions 

Indonesia — SOBSI (Indonesian Federation of Trades Unions) — 400,000 (1946) 
Iran— Central Council of Unified Trade Unions (Communist) —300,000 (1950) 
ESKI (Union of Workers and Peasants, non-Communist) — 150,000 (1951) 
Israel— Histadruth— 200,000 (1951) 

Italy— CGIL (General Confederation of Labor) —2,500,000 (1949) 
CSIL (anti-Communist Federation— 1 ,500,000 (1950) 

UIL (Italian Union of Workers, Romita Socialists and others) —300,000 
(1950) 
Japan— 6,105,949 (January 1950) 
Surinam— Various Groups— 20,000 (1951) 
Korea — N. Korea — 500,000 (1949) 
S. Korea— 800,000 (1950) 
Lebanon— Various Groups— 25,000 (1951) 
Libya— Libyan Trade Union— 20,000 (1951) 
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Malaya — Pan-Malayan Federation of Labor 

Singapore Federation of Trade Unions 

Malayan Trade Union Council 

Malta— General Workers Union— 10,600 (1951) 
Mauritius— Mauritius TUC— 10,000 (1951) 
Mexico— CTM— 300,000 (1951) 
CROM— 100,000 (1951) 
CPN— 100,000 (1951) 
Others— 200,000 (1951) 
Netherlands— NVV (Socialist) 400,000 (1951) 

Catholic Labor Movement— 250,000 (1951) 
Calvinist Union Federation— 140,000 (1951) 
Comunist Unity Trade Union— 175,000 (1951) 
New Zealand— NZF (New Zealand Federation of Labor) —125,000 (1950) 

NZTUC (New Zealand Trades Union Congress, Communist) 
75,000 
Nicaragua — Scattered unions — 1,000 (1951) 
Nigeria— TUC (Trades Union Congress) —75,000 (1951) 

National Federation of Labor 
Norway— 487,000 (1951) 
Pakistan— All-Pakistan Confederation of Labor— 276,000— (1951) 

Others 
Panama — Various federations — 5,000 (1951) 
Paraguay— (CTP— PERONISTA) —10,000 (1951) 
Peru— CTP— 50,000 (1951) 

Others— 10,000 (1951) 
Philippines — National Labor Unions — 10,000— also CP unions (1951) 
Poland— 3,333,000 (1948) —120,000 (1944) 
Rumania— 1,100,000 (June, 1945) —580,000 
Saar— United Trade Unions of the Saar— 80,000 (1951) 
Siam— General Federation of Trade Unions— 50,000 (April 1947) 

Siamese Labor Union 
Sierra Leone— S. L. Council of Labor— 14,000 (1951) 
Spain— UGT (Socialist, in exile) —20,000 (1951) 

CNT Anarcho-Syndicalist, in exile) (1951) 
Sudan— Workers Association— 30,000 (1950) 

Sweden — 1,278,000— General Federation of Swedish Trade Union (1951) 

272,000 — Central Organization of Salaried Employees (1951) 

Switzerland— Swiss Trade Union Federation (Socialist) —381,000 (1951) 

3 other Federations— 50,000 (1951) 
Tunisia— UGTT (ICFTU) —58,000 

USTT (WFTU) 

Union of South Africa — Trade and Labor Congress 
Uruguay— UGT (WFTU) —10,000 (1951) 
CSU (ICFTU) —20,000 (1951) 
Others— 20,000 (1951) 
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Venezuela— CTV (ICFTU) (outlawed) —100,000 (1951) 

Yugoslavia— 1 ,300,000 (end of 1949) 

Information principally from "Labor Abroad", published occasionally by U. S. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, and figures of ICFTU. 
Esiimates for Latin America made by the author from his personal acquaintance 

in these countries. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 



Some information for this pamphlet came from the daily press, particularly 
the New York Times, New York Herald Tribune, and Christian Science Monitor 
Foreign Affairs. Political periodicals such the New Leader, Nation, Socialist Call, 
Labor Action, Socialist Appeal and Daily Worker were also used. The writer 
likewise has found certain British publications such as Tribune, Left News, 
Manchester Guardian and The Economist very well informed on labor develop- 
ments. 

Publications of international union groups were valuable. These included: 

Free Labor World, a monthly magazine of the ICFTU; 

Information Bulletin, a bi-weekly bulletin of the ICFTU; 

World Trade Union Movement, a monthly magazine of the WFTU; 

Inter American Labor News, a monthly bulletin of the Inter American Con- 
federation of Workers and its successor, Inter- American Bulletin of the ICFTU's 
American Regional Organization. 

Noticiero Obrero Latinodmericano, a bi-weekly newssheet of the Latin 
American Confederation of Workers. 

The Cominform's For a Lasting Peace, For a People's Democracy and tine 
Moscow magazine New Times were also consulted, as was the Comisco Informa- 
tion Service, published by the International Socialist Conference in London. 

Various national labor publications have information on the movements in 
their countries. This writer has used the Indian Socialist weekly Janata; the 
Radical Humanist, also of India, and the Trade Union Record of the All Indian 
TUC, as well as the American Federationisl, monthly magazines of the AFL; 
CGT, organ of the Argentine CGT; and People's China, English language maga- 
zine published by the Communists in Peiping. 

Finally, we made frequent use of two publications of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics: the Monthly Labor Review and the mimeographed 
periodical Labor Abroad; and of the International Labor Review, published in 
Geneva by the International Labor Organization. 
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